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The Proposed 
Monument to Byron. 


VERY one who has an 
adequate sense of the 
power and originality 
of Byron’s genius, for 
a long time past very 
scantily honoured in 
his native country, will 


the revival of a more 
just appreciation of it 
indicated by the recent 
influential meeting to 
inaugurate the under- 
taking ofa publicmonu- 
ment in London worthy 
of the poet’s genius. 
The claims of Byron 
on his country were 
very well and ably 
expressed by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister 
on that occasion, and 
it is not our purpose here to add anything 
to what was said on that subject. But with 
the proposition for a monument of this kind, 
there always comes to those who are in- 
terested in art the after-consideration, what will 
the monument be like, and what is the chance 
of its idea and execution being worthy of the 
occasion, and of the aims which ought to animate 
our national art? And it is rarely that one can 
look with much confidence to a thoroughly satis- 
factory result in regard to this part of the ques- 
tion. There is the fear of a “job,” in the com- 
mission being given to some artist recommended 
rather by personal or adventitious considerations 
than by the claims of superior genius; or of the 
question of site or design being influenced by 
those who may have some special claim to a 
voice in the matter, and who may be prone to 
interfere injudiciously as to the result, though 
with the best intentions. This latter element of 
disturbance seems to exist in the present in- 
stance, if it be the case, as we hear, that the 
surviving friends of the poet are urging a repeti- 
tion, on a new site, of the statue by Thorwaldsen 
at Cambridge, on the ground that no better 
likeness than that presents, or none so good, is 
likely to be produced. 

Now, such an idea, however well-intentioned, 
we do most strenuously protest against. We 
will not dwell too much on what might be said 
as to the propriety of employing English art to 
produce the monument to an English poet,—it 
is possible, no doubt, to press that principle too 
far, and something is to be said in favour of the 
view that the best and finest work possible 
should be procured, independently of considera- 
tions of nationality; though we cannot help 
observing that there is no other country in 
Burope, possessed of any art or artists at all, in 





course. Waiving that, however, we must most 
strongly urge that in the first place the mere 
copying of another work, however fine in 
itself, would be a most unfortunate anti-climax 
to a movement inaugurated in so worthy a 
manner, and in so ambitious a spirit as this. It 
is possible also that the merit of the Cambridge 
statue, as 3 portrait, has been a little over-rated 
by ite admirers; at any rate, it is known that 
the Danish sculptor considered the Eaglish poet 
@ remarkably difficult subject, and complained 
of the trouble he had to get his sitter to assume 
the air and expression which the sculptor 
believed to be in reality the natural and normal 
one in his capriciously varying manner and 
physiognomy. At all events, it is impossible to 
prove that a better work,—better as a combina- 
tion of portraiture and of artistic power,—cannot 
be prodaced ; and, therefore, in that light alone 
the attempt should at least be made. 

Bat there is a further consideration which we 
think really ought to have weight, though it is 
not directly connected with the object of the 
movement, We cannot afford to have one of 
the finest opportunities possible for the produc. 
tion of a sculptural work of a high order taken 
from us; and the small group of English sculptors 
whotakea serious and elevated interest in their art 
(avery small group it is, certainly) would have, 
if not a right to complain, at least a very strong 
excuse for feeling neglected and overlooked, if 
this opportunity were wasted in merely pro- 
ducing a copy of an existing work. And the 
question affects the public as well as the artists. 
One of the reasons, perhaps, why we have so 
few of what can be called great works in sculp- 
ture is the lack of subjects of high and inspiring 
interest, suitable for illustration in this form of 
art. The “classic myth” has very much lost 
its hold, for the present at least, on the English 
mind ; and we are reduced for the most part to 
subjects of trivial interest, to what in a previous 
note on this year’s sculpture at the Academy we 
took leave to call “goody” subjects, or to 
portrait statues of persons who, whatever their 
worth, did not specially illustrate that poetical 
or heroic side of life which art demands as an 
occasion for its best achievements. Now it 
would perhaps be scarcely possible to name a 
subject more fitted to evoke the highest power 
of a sculptor than a monument to Byron, called 
for by the voice of the leading minds and the 
highest official personages of the English nation. 
In every respect, in character, genius, circum. 
stance, and outward aspect, the subject of the 
proposed monument was as completely the 
reverse of commonplace and prosaic as could 
well be imagined. The very defects of his poetic 
genius, arising out of an enthusiasm and abandon 
carried too far at times, were such as to give 
additional colour and interest to ite nature; and 
his energetic personal efforts in the canse of 
Greek freedom gave to his life that touch of 
heroic interest which supplies a higher element 
for illustrative art than even literary and poetic 


genius, combining imaginative power with energy 
in action, English independence of spirit with 
Oriental fervour of character, cannot inspire 
English sculpture with something really great 
and original, nothing can. And for that reason 
in particular we hope this opportunity will not 
be thrown away. 

As to the manner in which the best artistic 
result can be obtained, there is the choice be- 
tween entrusting the work to an artist of acknow- 
ledged genius, or of inviting designs in compe- 
tition, as in the case of the Wellington monu- 
ment. Had the idea been started a year or two 
sooner, there could be no doubt to whom the 
commission would then have been given by the 
universal consent of all who were competent to 





judge in such a matter. We have now lost the 
great sculptor who has left behind him works in 
which portrait-sculpture has been informed with 
the highest spirit of art to an extent rarely 
achieved before, and which is not likely to be 
often realised again. But if it be decided to 
select one artist, and entrust the work unre- 
servedly to him, few would be at a loss to name 
the best and rightful successor to Foley, if 
technical knowledge, ability to appreciate and 
express character, and the most conscientious 
and serious study and aim in the production of 
an important work, can ensure success. But 
we have the recollection of the Wellington 
Monument competition in our minds, and the 
indubitable fact that that competition did bring 
to the front a man of genius who otherwise 
might have given no such high and adequate 
proof of his calibre, as will be manifest to all 
when the monument is complete according to 
its author’s design. And we cannot but con- 
template the possibility of the Byron monument 
evolving or bringing to notice in like manner, a 
new genius; and should, therefore, be disposed 
to wish that some similar opportunity (under 
proper regulation) may be afforded for so 
desirable a chance being realised. 

A word or two as tothe position or site of the 
proposed monument. The question has already 
been raised, and a correspondent of some literary 
standing (Mr. Alfred Austin) has expressed in 
the Times an opinion against the erection of such 
@ monument in Westminster Abbey, on the 
ground chiefly that Byron was an altogether 
exceptional genius, standing quite alone in his 
character and position in English literatare, and 
that therefore a more exceptional position was 
suitable for his monument than to form one of 
a row (including many comparative mediocrities) 
in the Abbey. Mr. Austin suggested (if we 
rightly understand him) the Park side of 
Piccadilly for the site, which is not a bad one 
in many ways, but is open to this objection, that 
if the statue faced the thoroughfare, as, of 
course, it should do, it would be during a great 
part.of the day in a bad light from that side. 
Without proposing anything definite at the 
present moment, we are, however, inclined to 
agree in regarding the Abbey as unsuitable, not 
only for the reason already given (coupled with 
the fact that there is so little room there now 
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because we suspect it is not the place Byron 
himself would have chosen, under present 
circumstances at any rate. That proud and 
haughty genius would scarcely have consented 
to accept admission, at the eleventh hour, 
to a sanctuary which had previously been 
deliberately closed to him. The site, however, 
is not the most difficult point to determine. 
There are plenty of places available; but wher- 
ever the new Byron monument is ultimately 
placed, we trust that it will be not only a worthy 
memorial of the poet, but a new glory to English 
Art. 








LONDON ROADS AND THE COST OF 
THEM. 


GIVEN a metropolitan population which is close 
upon the 1-200th part of that of the entire world, 
or three and a half millions of people altogether ; 
given, too, a metropolis with half a million 
houses massed within its legal boundaries, and 
which if stretched into one long row would be 
sufficient, we repeat, to form a girdle of dwellings 
right round the island of Great Britain ; given, 
moreover, a length of roadway (2,500 miles) 
which is nearly one third of the diameter of the 
great globeitself, and an amount of traffic which 
is such that every one of its 2,500 miles of 
pavement is traversed (taking an average), 
by some vehicle or other, at least a thousand 
times in the course of each week (see p. 611, 
ante)—given these facts, we say, and the 
problem which has now to be solved is: 
what is the cost of laying down an extent of 
highway which is long enough to reach from 
Spithead to Gibraltar (1,300 miles), and from 
Gibraltar back again to Spithead ? — what 
the expense of keeping such an enormous “ run” 
of roadway in repair, when the gross number of 
vehicles perpetually grinding down the paving- 
stones of only twenty-four of the principal streets 
in the city has been found to amount (what with 
passing and repassing) to one-eighth of a million 
in the course of twelve hours ?—and what the 
sum which it takes to light up these two and a 
half thousand miles of thoroughfares with almost 
as many lamps every night as there are stars in 
the Milky Way? As we write the massive 
figures down, and state the mere data of the 
theorem, the vastness of the details amaze. 

What was the state of the London highways, 
or rather byways, in the time of the ancient 
Britons, when it was the fashion for the subjects 
of King Lud to wear “coats” of paint, rather 
than suits of broadcloth, it is impossible to state, 
and difficult even to imagine. Under the rule 
of the Romans, however, when the tiny hamlet 
of a city had been raised to the pro-vinc-ial digoity 
of a “ colonia,”—when it had got to be enclosed 
within a wall which gave it more the character 
of a common-jail than a capital, and occupied 
an area about as large as our Regent’s Park— 
there were constructed, assuredly, some fine old 
roads, such as the ancient “ Wetlinga” (the 
modern Watling) “ Stret,” which ran, almost as 
straight as a railway, from Kent to Chester.* 

Still, in the sixth century, when the little 
metropolis of Cockaigne had become the head- 
quarters of the Anglo-Saxon Kingdom (rather 
than county) of Essex; or, later on, when the 





* “If we fix the head of Watling-street, as everybody 
doth, at Dover, I think,” says Leland, the antiquary, 
“there can be no doubt of its going through Canterbury 
and Rochester, and then over Blackheath to ewington and 
Lambeth, where it crossed the Thames at the Horse-ferry, 
ad Occidentem Westmonasterii ; and so went on to Hom- 
stead, But about three miles below that town it divided 
itself, and one branch of it ran through the City of London, 
entering at Portpool or Gra lo-tandlaen, The stratum of 
it was discovered at the building of Holbourn Bridge, after 
the Fire of London, 1666, several feet under ground; and 
in digging for the foundation of Bow-steeple, in Cheapside, 
19 ft. below the surface of the soi]. From thence it went 
into that Street, still call’d Watling-street, and might 
down to Dowgate ; and then joyning its other branch again 
in Saint wpe od ogre 9 on together into Kent,”—The 
Itinerary of John Leland the Anti » Essay concerning 
the four Great Roman Ways. Leland denies that Watling- 
street ran from Dover to Cardiganshire; “ Cardigan,’’ as 
he says, “never having been a Station or Roman Town - 
nor are there any vestigia of such a road as this to be 
traced in those parts. Much more likely, therefore,” he 
adds, “is it that this Street enter’d Montgomeryshire on 
the North side of the Brethen-hill, in which County the 
first Hundred we met with is cail'd Fetrad Marghell 
and a Monastery therein situated carried the same name, 
which is no other than that of Strate Marcelli [Marcellus- 
street], plainly denoting that there must have been 
some eminent Street running thro’ these parts, and by 
the pointing of the Wattling-street, at Watt ury, where 
we left it, it cannot well be any other than that, which 
might run West as far as Mediolanwm, and then turn 
agein to Banchor and Chester. .... Mr. Burton,” he 
concludes, “ very jadiciously sup this way to have 
been made under Ulpius Marce us, Propretor here in 
the time of Commodus, and from him to have taken its 
*p lation of Strate Marcelli.”—Leland’s Works, s 

ished from the original MS, in the Bodleian Library, fis. 


“wattle-and-dab” palace of King Athelstan 
(A.D. 925-940) had been erected in Castle 
Baynard,—the only remains of which royal struc- 
ture are now to be found in the title of “ Adel,” 
or “ Addle Hill,” close by,—there were certainly 
no roads better than lanes, and no streets better 
than alleys. For where would have been the 
use of them ? seeing that in thosedays there was 
no commerce, and were no carriages, no factories, 
nor shops, no butchers nor bakers, no suburbs 
nor taverns, no letters, news rs, nor even 
candles, — nothing, indeed, but monasteries, 
hospitals, and bridewells; priests, beggars, and 
lepers; sanctuaries and thieves; mud-huts and 
mud.-palaces, “brigand-barons,” and bond-slaves! 

It was not till 1532, indeed, that the first 
Act (32 Hen. VIII.) was passed for paving and 
improving the City, the streets of which were 
described in this same simple-spoken statute as 
being “very foul, and full of pits and sloughs, 
so as to be mighty perillous and noyous, as well 
for all the king’s subjects on horseback, as on 
foot with carriages” (litters). In fine, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, even “ the 
uplandish towns of the realm,” we are told, 
could not boast of more than three or four 
chimneys, and the foreigners who came over 
with Philip II., some years 8, spoke of 
the houses as being built of “sticks and dirt” ; 
while Hollingshead himself admits that London 
in his time had a wretchedly mean appearance. 

The streets at that date, it would appear, were 
not only gloomy by day, and left in total dark- 
ness by night, but narrow and crooked in shape ; 
so that, “ perhaps, even the vilest bye-lanes, 
alleys, and courts which are nowadays to be met 
with,” says a recent writer, “were hardly a 
degree worse than most of the main thorough- 
fares of London in the middle ages.” Who can 
wonder, therefore, that pestilence and fire at 
such a period, in such a state of things, com- 
mitted ou havoc? for the population 
being cooped-up in confined and badly-ventilated 
dwellings, constructed for the most part of 
plaster and timber, covered with thatched roofs, 
and with each story overhanging the one imme- 
diately beneath (so that there was little space 
between the upper parts of the opposite houses), 
it was but a natural result, not only that the 
health of the citizens should be imminently pre- 
carious, but that fires should prove terribly 
destructive—especially in an age when barbers 
were the chief doctors, and water was almost 
as scarce as soap. 

Whocanwonder, then, we repeat, that the Plague 
should have carried off no fewer than 68,600 (some 
say 100,000) souls in 1665,and that during the 
Great Fire (A.D. 1666) upwards of 13,000 houses 
and other buildings (including St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral) should have fallen a prey to the flames ? 








Or, again, who can wonder that Malcolm should 








have exclaimed, “‘ Heaven be praised Old London 
was burnt!” for nothing but fire could purge it. 

But still, even down to the middle of 
the last century, so different was London from 
what it is at present, that no one would be able 
to recognise St. James’s-street as portrayed in 
one of the plates of Hogarth’s “‘ Rake’s P: #4 
or in the curious picture of “Pall Mall,” by 
Canaletti, which is now in the possession of Mr, 
Herrman, of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
were it not for the gateway of the quaint old 
bricken palace,—the one unmistakable feature 
which now remains unaltered. Indeed, about the 
year 1700, the poet Gay described, in his mock- 
heroic poem of “ Trivia; or, The Art of Walking 
the Streets of London,” the many inconveniences 
of pacing the metropolitan thoroughfares in his 
time; and certainly they appear to have been 
formidable enough—both in rainy weather aad 
after nightfall. 

Nor was it till the reign of George III. 
(1760 - 1820) that the present system of 
paving and lighting was introduced, or that 
the metropolis began to assume anything like a 
polite air, or to show that the City was in any 
way civilised. For it was only then that the 
projecting sign-posts, water-spouts, and such. 
like nuisances and obstructions were removed 
from the fronts of the houses,—that foot pave- 
ment was commenced to be laid down—and that 
lamps were lighted at night ; since every house- 
holder previously had been compelled by 
Act of Parliament (2 Geo. I.), on pain of 
being fined 1s. for each infraction of the law, to 
hang out a lamp before his door, during winter 
time, with “sufficient cotton wicks to it to burn 
from six till eleven” p.m.; and to have it lighted 
every night, moonlight ones, of course, 
—the natural uence being that es 


men continually rode into the streets 


nightfall, and perpetrated the most open ont: 
with impunity; so that the Government had to 
offer a reward of 1001. (a large sum in those 
days) for the apprehension of every knight of 
the road found in the City of London, or within 
five miles of it. 

Now, whether roads are the necessary conse. 
quent, or the invariable antecedent, of com. 
merce, it is hard to predicate; but that one is 
inseparably connected with the other there can 
be no doubt. Roads, indeed, are merely paved 
rivers; and as Taylor, the Water-poet, described 
the Thames as “the silent highway,” so we may 
term roads the rattling currents of commerce. 
Towns run to rivers as naturally as the newly. 
born calf to the cow’s teat; but roads ran to 
towns as systematically as the veins of the body 
retarn the life-blood to the beart. And as there 
certainly was a time when St. Giles-in.the-Fields 
and St. Martin-in-the-fields, as well as Lincoln’s. 
inn-fields and Spitalfields, were really surrounded 
with fields, and Nor-wood and Crickle.wood were 
literally woods ; so there assuredly was a period 
(and that not very:many years ago) when roads 
in this country were almost as unusual as stock. 
ings and sewers, or chimneys and carpets, or 
candles and forks. Roads, forsooth, are the result 
of commerce, or commerce is the “ outcome” of 
roads, whichever you please; for the quandary 
is like that old hard nut to crack: which was the 
first, the bird or the egg? And as the days 
are not long past when roads in England were as 
“few and far between” as oases in the desert, 
so it is not a great while since when commerce 
was as unknown in the ao as gunpowder or 
garotting, spiritualism or “ kleptomania.’ 

Io the poste old times,”’ as they are absurdly 
termed, the whole of the commercial transac. 
tions of the country were carried out at the yearly 
markets, or periodical fairs, which were then 
common to almost every town. There the 
producer and the consumer,—the weaver, the 
potter, the cooper, the smith, the bowyer, 
and the jeweller,—used to meet the et of 
the manor and the squire, the boor and the 
hind, regularly face to face; and chaffer away 
over the wares, without the intervention of 
any ‘“forestaller” or “middleman,” as the 
tradesman pur et simple was then ignominiously 
styled. But these fairs and markets occurred 
only at stated times and seasons, and con. 
sequently it struck some sharp-witted and 
broad-shouldered genius that, as the housewives 
at the scattered homesteads must necessarily 
want some such goods in the long interval be. 
tween the accustomed commercial gatherings, a 
tidy living might be picked up by putting a pack 
upon his back and carrying round the chattels 
required meanwhile to the peasants’ doors. 
Accordingly, the packman, in course of time, got 
to be an acknowledged, well-to-do, and respected 
member of society; and thus the poor pedlar 
became eventually the progenitor of the modern 
merchant-prince. 

After » while, however, some still shrewder 
varlet than the first packman conceived the idea 
that, as the visits of the hawker were but as in- 
termittent as the fairs themselves, and some such 
wares as the pedlar was wont to carry to his 
village customers must occasionally be needed in 
the ’tween-times of his journeys, it might be a 
profitable speculation to set up a permanent 
store or small.ware house in some convenient 
central town, whither the wives of the yeomen, 
the villeins, and the handicraftsmen aay vomek 
might come after the goods when they wan 
them, instead of having to wait till the goods 
were brought to them. 

The experiment, of course, succeeded,—as 
every salient social accommodation is sure to do 
ere-long,—and succeeded so well, too, that next 
it entered the pate of some still more sagacious 
a either na itinerant ee or 

e stationary shop-keeper, that as per- 
np stores or general warehouses “ge om 
of everything,— gingerbread to jewelry, 
tapes to broadcloth, and scissors to scythes,— 
kept on increasing throughout the land, and each 
of the general dealers must necessarily waste an 
infinity of time and labour in seeking out and 
going after the several artificers of the infinity 
of wares in which they dealt, that he would open 
a shop for the supply of other shops. 

And thus, from the gradual growth of the retail 
trade through the country, there came to be esta- 
blished, in due course, a wholesale one which soon 
proved to be even more successful than that of 
either the peripatetic packman or stationary 


!| store-keeper himself. Then, as a necessary con- 





uence of the development of the sarily “athe 
trade, there sprang up shortly after 
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ite introduction the long retinue of brokers, 
factors, and agents,—*“ bu ” and “travellers,” 
and (though last, certainly not least) bankers 
and bill discounters, ready at once to guard the 
surplus money of the merchant magnates, as 
well as to supply those who needed further 
capital for the farther expansion of their trades 
with such funds as they for the moment 
required. 

And so not only was brought about that 
wonderful system of commerce which is the 
salient characteristic of this the most wonderful 
commercial city in all the world, but so came 
roads and Righitegs and byways, rivers and 
canals, steam ships and tugs, fast coaches and 
fly wagons, mails and letters, railways and tram. 
ways, newspapers and electric telegraphs,—and, 
indeed, all those vast appliances for facilitating 
intercommunication which constitute the grand 
distinctive feature of the present age. 

The packman, then, was the first carrier, but a 
goat-track was almost sufficient pathway for him. 
He, however, as the chandlers’ stationary stores 
got to be set up in almost every town, and goods 
were continually being sent to the general 
dealers’ shops throughout the country, was soon 
succeeded by the packhorse, for whose progress 
a “ bridle-path” at least was necessary. 

But when the wholesale trade was instituted, 
and larger supplies of wares had to be transmitted 
from place to place, the pack-horse gave way to 
the regular country carrier, with his tilted cart 
to convey the goods between one town and 
another, as well as to the intermediate and sur. 
rounding villages; whilst soon after the “carrier” 
proper came the wagoner travelling between far. 
distant towns and even cities, and consequently 
transporting heavy loads which required a long 
team of horses and a huge cumbrous vehicle to 
move them,—and all this of course necessitated 
the formation of other roadways than mere 
“ bridle-paths.” 

But roads having been once formed, the 

peop'e, what with the continued expansion of 
manufacture and trade, soon camé to require 
some more rapid means of transport than the 
old “fly-wagon.” Hence, “fast coaches” at 
length were set up, and passengers were carried 
from London to York in the incredibly short 
space of three days! whilst finally “evening 
mails” came to be established through the 
genius of Mr. Palmer, of Bristol, a quondam 
actor, who, at the end of the last century, under. 
took to convey letters and gers for the 
Government at the then unheard-of rate of ten 
miles an hour. 
_ Still,—the desire for rapid intercommunication 
once developed,—this was by no meanssufficiently 
fast for the rising go-a-head generation. Conse- 
quently a new form of roadway had to be in. 
vented,—an iron rather than a paved one,—and 
horses not being fleet enough, a locomotive that 
knew no fatigue, and was urged by a power to 
which there were scarcely any bounds, was 
fastened, not to one solitary coach, but to a long 
train of carriages, so that they were thus made 
to flit across the earth, almost like the shadows 
of the clouds sweeping over the fields in the 
summer time, and that with nearly the velocity 
of a hurricane. 

Thus, then, in brief, it was that commerce 
came to be introduced and developed, and thus 
the paved and iron roadways of this country got 
to be the wonder of the world. But the in. 
creased facility for intercommunication soon 
made an i desire and love for it; and 
this in its turn brought such a crowd of people 
up to the metropolis every morning from the 
provinces, and took so many down every evening 
from the City to the country, that the old 
“ short stages,” which but a few years before had 
not been allowed to enter the town from the 
suburbs, were at last obliged to be elongated 
into omnibuses and permitted to carry persons 
for a few pence from one part of the capital to 
another. Even so, the old lumbering hackney. 
coaches had to be superseded by lighter and 
brisker cabs; whilst the cambrous old tortoise. 
like fly-wagons were forced to make way 
for the swifter railway vans. Moreover, 
the merchant princes began to desert the 
dingy old dwellings over their shops in the City, 
and went to occupy palatial mavsions at the 
West End; whilst others of amore rural turn 


from their civic places of business. Further, 
the workmen and clerks of London went to li 

Oe ee ee 
purer air and green fields of the outlying suburbs. 
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Now all this necessarily caused the already 
“Great Metropolis” to become nearly twice as 
great; for in the course of the last quarter of 
a century, the length of the streets within the 
Metropolitan Police District has been extended 
from 3,600 to 6,600 miles; in other words, they 
are now longer even than it is from here to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Hence the puzzling problem 
is, we repeat, what must it have cost to lay down 
such a “ran” of roadway ? and what sum does 
it take annually to keep the vast commercial 
channel in a state of continual repair ? 

This we will endeavour to work out in our 








ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 

Ir is not always quite easy to understand the 
motive fur some of the publications occasional] 
issued by architects, illustrative of the class of 
work with which they happen to have been 
most concerned. When an architect publishes 
a and elaborate book going fully into all 
the details, practical and theoretical, of the sub- 
ject dealt with, we understand that he addresses 
himself to the profession, and that his intention, 
or @ main part of it, is to contribute the re. 
sulte of long experience to the general advance. 
ment of architectural practice. We have had 
some good books of this class of late years, but 
not very many. But we can count a consider- 
able proportion of books illustrating special 
classes of building which, if addressed to the 
profession, are not fall and detailed enough to 
form text-books of the subject ; but which, if con- 
sidered as addressed to the general reader, go 
into matters in regard to which the said reader, 
if he take to building, would naturally trust in the 
main to his architect. We have here the second 
edition of a work first published in 1870 * b 
an architect who has gained an established 
practice and considerable and deserved reputation 
in the Oxford district, containing plans and views 
of domestic buildings carried out under his super- 
intendence, accompanied by a general treatise on 
house-building, in which a good deal of information 
on the ordinary process of building is compressed 
into a small space. But this, though exceed- 
ingly sensible and practical as far as it goes, 
gives little beyond what to all properly-educated 
architects are truisms; its only use to profes- 
sional readers would be as giving a first idea of 


be followed up further from practical experience 
and the study of more detailed treatises. In 
this point of view it isa useful book, and may 
be trusted as the experience of an able practical 
architect. But the volume is one of a class of 
architectural publications which are getting 
rather numerous, and we are tempted to puta 
sort of note of interrogation as to their actual 
purport and result. Of course it is easy to 
understand that an architect who has had suc- 
cessful practice in a particular branch of the 
profession may wish to let the public know a 
little more about him, and to put his works on 
record in an open and accessible form ; and such 
an object in publication is a perfectly reasonable 
and right one. But it may be worth remember- 
ing that a possible result of making neat draw- 
ing-room books on practical architecture is to 
tempt the readers to think they can do without 
the architects ; and it is possible that the general 
reader has been button-holed and taken into 
confidence a little more than is good for him. 
We do not for a moment say that Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s book will enable Squire Broadacres to build 
his gamekeeper’s lodge, or Mr. New-broom to 
reconstruct his farmstead, without the assistance 
of its author, or one of his brethren. But it is 
just possible they may be encouraged to think 
so, with unfortunate results; and though the 
artistic and picturesque side of architecture is a 
subject appealing to all educated readers, the 
practical side is a matter for serious scientific 
treatises, and we can scarcely consider the pro- 
duction of books of building-made-easy for the 
paca public as a very profitable employment 
‘or architects, or very good for their readers. 
Oar opinion on this subject has been before ex- 
pressed; and if we take this opportunity of 
repeating it, thisis in no depreciating spirit in 
regard to Mr. Wilkinson’s book particularly, but 
only as it makes another contribution to a class 
of books of rather doubtful purpose. 

What the present work does contain of sug- 





* English Country Houses: Sixty-one Views and Plans 
of recently-erected Mansions, Private Residences, Farm- 
houses, &c., with Sketches of Furniture and Fittings, and 
@ practical Treatise on House-building. By William 
Wilkinson, Architect, Second edition. Parker & Co., 





London and Oxford, 
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gestion to the architect, as distinct from the 
general reader, is chiefly in regard to the special 
conditions of house-building far from towns, and 
to “ country cottage-building,” which forms the 
heading of a separate short essay following the 
general one. There is no doubt that the latter 
subject has received insufficient attention from 
architects. Much has been said and written of 
late, and divers experiments have been made in 
regard to ameliorating the dwellings of the 
working classes in towns; but the same atten- 
tion has not been given, certainly not in so sys- 
tematic a manner, to the improvement of country 
cottages. The reason for this is probably partly 
sentimental. The miseries of over-crowding, 
bad construction, and bad sanitary conditions in 
a town “rookery,” are too obvicus and pro- 
nounced to escape the attention and sympathy 


Y | of any who think at all about the condition of 


their brethren. But there is, we fancy, 
a kind of indefinite idea of paradisaical happiness 
and health and innocence in connexion with the 
humble country cottage “ embosomed soft in 
trees.” Unfortunately (as in these columns has 
been over and over again set forth) the pic- 
turesque low-roofed thatched cottage, which 
gleams from a distance among the trees, and 
forms to the passing visitor one of the pretty 
points of the landscape, is too often, if the truth 
were known, the one blot on the rural scene,— 
the abode of dirt and disease where all else is 
freshness and verdure; and the country clergy- 
man could too often disenchant you sadly in 
regard to the pleasing contrasts you are disposed 
to imagine between the morale of the town 
cellar and the country cottage; and how inti- 
mate is the connexion between the physical and 
the moral and social healthfulness of dwellings, 
readers of the Builder need hardly be reminded. 


Y | We thank Mr. Wilkinson for the plain-speaking 


manner in which he recalls attention to this sub. 


ject and its important bearing on the moral con- 


dition of our rural population; while at the same 
time he states what we believe to be the truth, 
though an unpalatable one to the economic re- 
former, that cottage-building can hardly be said 
to be remunerative as an investment. 
“ Reports are heard,” he observes, ‘‘ from time to time, 
that cottages have been built at a sum that will pay e 
good per-centage ; but these reports never bear examins- 
tion, It is found, upon inquiry, that the carriage of 
material was done by the landlord; the lime or sand, or 
both, were supplied from the estate; that proper out- 
uildings and offices were not provided; that a well or 
pump and sink were not embraced in the cost; and so on; 
and the addition of the value of these to the sum men- 
tioned, would bring the amount up to what a good cot- 
tage, really fit for habitation, and with all these require- 
ments, must cost. Locality, of course, makes a great 
difference ; and these supernaturally cheap cottages, be- 
sides being shorn of the requirements above enumerated, 
probably were built where many of the heavier materials, 
at least, were ready to hand,.... A pair of good cot- 
tages, each with living-room, scullery, pantry, three bed- 
rooms, and outbuilding for coals, wood, oven, &c., and 
water supply, and where all materials, labour, and car- 
riage, have to be provided, will not cost less, under favour- 
able circumstances, than 3002. to 350/., and the same pair 
cost 4002, to 4501, Cottages with two bedrooms each 
ill cost from 2401, to 300. per pair, and cottages with 
one bedroom from 8¢l. to 1201. each... .. These esti- 
mates are based on the assumption of good materials 
being used, and good workmen employed in building 
them.” 


The real advantages which do accrue to the 
landlord from building good cottages on his 
estate are summed up in a few sentences very 
much to the point. If the money return is 
doubtful, there is no doubt of the ultimate gain : 
“it is but a limited view that looks only to the 
rent received for a good cottage and garden.” 
The diminution of pauperism, crime, and disease 
among a well-housed population has even a direct 
money value in lessening the rates of a district. 
In regard to the cost of building and materials, 
Mr. Wilkinson’s objection to the estimates oftep 
made for cottage-building, as baeed upon bui 
ing with materials ready to hand on the spot 
itself suggests a legitimate form of economy in 
building, in making use as much as possible of 
materials which are plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood, even if their employment lead a little out 
of the beaten track of building construction in 
the present day. In noting the ancient rural 
dwellings in different districts, we find con- 
tinually that these vary completely with the 
variation of the character of the country: in@ 
chalk country, pebble walling is used ; in a clay 
country, brick comes in, or brick with a come 
bination of timber; in a stone district, coursed 
masonry even may be cheaper than brick. These 
variations do not imply, necessarily, any varia- 
tion in the excellence or permanency of the con- 
struction, provided each material is treated in 
the most fitting manner for its own peculiar 
character. The specimens of cottayes given by 





our author are, we observe, described as “ built 
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into consideration by the architect) ; if the com- 
petition system of tendering be, as it certainly is, 
the parent of many evils, of cheap and dishonest 
rial, whereby in many instances a forbidding | building, this is not a necessary part of the 
aspect is imparted to the dwelling, contrasting | contract system ; and the estimating of the work 
painfully with the picturesque appearance of | in detail by an experienced builder is the most 
older dwellings built of materiais quite as sound, | satisfactory way of arriving at a knowledge of 
when properly used, and as cheap as the brick|the cost, and prevents contention or dis-| the 
in the particular locality in which they abound.| appointment much more effectually than 
Timber might be more largely used than it is in| the system of subsequent measuring up. As 
the construction of modern country cottages,|he says,— “ Nothing is more i 5 
without necessarily reproducing the sanitary} even to those with ample means, and much 
defects of the old cottages while emulating their | more to those whose means are limited, than 
picturesque character. The views given of|to be called on to pay more than they have 
cheap cottages built by Mr. Wilkinson in different | been advised a house will cost; and this is 
neighbourhoods seem to us, by the way, rather | more frequently the consequence of immatured 
deceptive as to scale; and by the proportions of |} and unprepared plans than of re eee, 9 else”’ ; 
the windows and other details convey the idea} but with the best prepared plans, a builder’s 
of being larger or loftier than we imagine they | “tender” is generally a safer and surer way of 
can be for the sums named as their cost. An | deciding what the work will cost than an archi. 
architectural reader can correct this by com. | tect’s “estimate.” In his attachment to the 
parison with the plan drawn toscale ; but to the | line-and-pulley sash-window, the author shows 
non-professional reader we doubt if they give | the prejudices of most English architects; we 
quite the true idea of the structures represented. | hope the time is coming when this clumsy and 
It is well for the young architect, or architec- | expensive method, more liable to derangement | at these schools within the space of a week or 
tural student, getting his professional education | than any other, will no longer be considered 
in a large town, where everything required in the | sucha desideratum. The preference, asa matter 
service of a house is supplied by rule and regu- | of course, of the large plate-glass window ofthe 
lation—drains at hand to drain into, water and | modern respectable mansion is another point on | i 
gas laid on from the mains, &c.—to familiarise | which we are less orthodox than Mr. Wilkinson. 
himself, before the experience is practically | The loss of scale to a house externally, and the 
forced upon him, with the altered conditions to | totally uninteresting glaring appearance of the| i 

be encountered in building a houee completely | window internally, which a great sheet of plate ‘ 
in the country, and out of the reach of all such | glass produces, is hardly compensated for by the | opportunity may be, it is perhaps well that we 
i indicate the nature of some steps that might, we 


slight amount of extra light obtained. In his 
denunciation of bad and cheap ironmongery, | think, be taken me ne the snoens ag 
locks, latches, &c., in particular, ev: one who/| these National raining Schools, 

° me me of benefit of our manufactures and the nation at 


has experienced the discomfort of a -house 
As we said in our last issue, the duty of 


cheaply fitted in this particular, will concur. 
The remarks on drainage and the laying of c c 
drains point to a greater care, in this latter | educating lye gone “ the -—s drawing will 
operation especially, than it is often thought} probably be imposed for years to come upon 
worth while to pon Ba South Kensington schools with advantage, and 
Mr. Wilkinson’s executed specimens of | for the purpose of affording such instruction the 
domestic architecture, some sixty of which, | present excellent staff will still be available. 
large and small, are here illustrated, show un- | Little change, indeed, is needed in these schools 
questionable excellence in planning, and a good | if they are only required to teach drawing, for 
average merit in regard to design and external | no better drawing-masters could probably be 
treatment generally; though it is a little dis-| found than those forming the present tutorial 
appointing to find a number of designs so/| staff of the schools. 
nearly approaching what is characteristic and 
picturesque without (if the illustrations give a 
fair idea of them) quite hitting the mark. All 
the residences illustrated give the idea of being 
built by a competent architect; but we can 
scarcely find any which one would turn again to 
contemplate as a bit of particularly picturesque | alteration of the present, there would neces- 
buildiog. The majority of “clients” in| sarily be some change in the institution which 
England, it is true, care nothing abont this, and | now exists; for its designing-class would be 
perhaps would rather prefer that there should be | transferred to the new high sehool; but, with 
nothing in their houses to attract notice even of | this exception, little or no alteration in it would 
a pleasurable kind; but some of us look for a . 
little of the poetry and picturesque of architec- 
ture sometimes, even in modern building. It is 
just to the author to say that the largest resi- 
dence illustrated, “‘ A House near Lake Zug, | i 
Switzerland,” is the best in this respect, and from 
some points of view must havea decidedly pictu- 
resque appearance, whileitseems in every respect 
a well-planned house; and we are glad to see 
English domestic architecture so fairly repre- 
sented on a foreign site. Among the smaller 
houses, the vicarages at Linton and Swanbourne 
please us most; in a good many of the illustra- 
tions there is too much an appearance of the 
using up of features now made too common in 
English country-house design to retain any 
of the interest they may have had when Gothic 
house building was first revived. The book does 
credit to its author, however, as a competent, 
considerate, and evidently industrious member of | or of a wall surface, would also be fully dealt 
the profession, if it ly shows much indica- 
tion of genius or originality. The four sketches 
of interiors of a dining-room, dra’ -reom, 
library, and bedroom completely which 
are appended (as instances, we suppose, of what 



































































of local stone” ; but it is too much the habit ia 
building or rebuilding cottages to employ brick 
in its least inviting form as the cheapest mate- 


THE NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AND OUR MANUFACTURES. 

In our last issue we devoted an article to the 

consideration of what the nation requires of the 

National Art Training Schools, and called atten. 
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systematised sanitary appliances; and the ten- 
dency of the wealthier class in England is so 
much towards retirement and isolation (where 
practicable) in the site of country dwellings, 
that this is likely to be more often the case than 
ever. Thus the country-building architect has, 
in addition to the usual provisions of plan 
and arrangement, to consider how and whence 
water can be supplied to the houses, whither 
the drainage is to be carried, and what use, if 
any, is to be made of it. Hints in Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s book may be suggestive on these points; 
though, as we have inferred, their treatment 
here is too vague and general, if we are to regard 
the essay as one addressed to architects. The 
question of water supply to country houses, as 
may be remembered, was the subject of a prac. 
tical paper at one of the meetings of the Insti- 
tute of Architects not long since. If the supply 
is drawn from wells, the position of these in 
regard to drainage from the house, so as to avoid 
all risk of contamination, is of paramount import- 
ance. To touch upon one or two special points 
in Mr. Wilkinson’s essay, we can not quite go 
with him in his special commendation of Bath 
stone, either on architectural or constructional 
grounds; it is anything but durable, combines 
very ill with other materials, looks raw and over 
white when new, and dingy when old. Its 
great recommendation to a number of architects 
has been its cheapness, both in regard to prime 
cost and labour, and the economy with which a 
finished and “superior” appearance may be 
given to a house, when new, bj the use of this 
stone in “ dressings ” and carved ornament; but 
itis usually a short-lived effect, and not of the 
most refined type while it lasts. The style of the 
houses illustrated in this book partakes, how. 
ever, but too much of “ Bath-stone dressings,” 
and explains the author’s favour for this mate- 
terial, which, we fear, does not conduce, when 
used in this way, to very refined or original 
style in domestic architecture. The author 
remarks that this stone is so reasonable in cost, 
and so readily worked, that “even in 
building it is often substituted for the local 
stone” of the district; in which case a showy 
material is substiteted for one, in all probability, 
more durable, and certainly likely to be more in 
keeping with the local character of the neigh. 
bourhood. In the recommendation that the 
architect should exercise some care and judgment 
in the selection of the stone (of whatever descrip- 
ae Nn og ory led cng nor oe 
given which has gone h some 
degree of test from exposure to aise after 
quarrying, we, of course, concur, and have often 
insisted on it. We are glad to see Mr. Wilkinson 
gives his adherence to complete drawings, and 
“rs — apt se and statement of what 
going lone, before beginning to build, 
and is not of those who despise ankonaed 
estimates as useless encumbrances on the genius 
of the architect. We do not know that he is not 
® little hard upon the contract system (which he 
recognises, however, as the one most generally 
adopted new, and therefore chiefly to be taken 
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art,” in conjunction with the nt ing- 
schools, than any radical in the schools 
that now exist. While it is rather the founding 
of a new high school that is wanted, than the 


effect as a whole; but we hope amateur readers 
will not accept these as the necessary model for 
the style of farniture in a modern house, The 
possibilities of furniture combination are really 
endless, and we have no wish to see this class of 
design confined to the type which a majority of 
architects, or a certain clique of the profession, 
may for the moment approve as the best. The 
affecting of angularity, squareness, and straight 
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it may be said that an attempt was once made 
by the then “ of Art,” at 
giving this education, and that the 


re poy cee failure, but such a statement 
would n rigidly correct. Three “ special 
classes’ were formed about twenty years back 
at Marlboruungh House. In one the art of metal 
chasing was i 
ing on china, in the third designing for the 


a ee ee 

metal-chasing class was a f refugee 

architect who was not a metal-chaser, no one 

svill wonder that this class 
the 


at that time nodemand ne are of the public 


for the pictorially-painted plaques which the 
students in this class produced. These failures 


advanced schools is obvious from the fact, that 
but few of the students who are trained wholly 
in our schools ever succeed in making a means 
of livelihood as designers of patterns: while 
those students who spend the day in a factory 
and the evening in an art-school generally 
eucceed in making a living of some sort. 

Here is the difficulty. A youth who has spent 
pli Kate omar sh get Art expects to 
earn bis upon leaving ; but, being ignorant 
of the technicalities of the arta, he is of little 
jee in moos . BB gone Bow manufac- 
urer cann y him, and, on other hand, 
the youth feels that he has completed his educa. 
tion, and cannot afford a second apprenticeship. 

It must ever be remembered that the same 
fer ners ra rendered by two men, the one 

aving knowledge of the technicalities of a par- 
ticular manufacture,—say that of carpet- 
weaving,—and the other having only art know- 
in such ways as will cause the two 
woven from the treated design to 
appear the same to all butt. having technical 
knowledge, yet the one will cost 10 per cent. 
more to uce than the other. If we are to 
aid our manufactures by educating artistic and 
scholar'y designers, to bring increased riches 
to the country by giving to our goods art value, 
in addition to their worth as objects represent. 
ing a certain amount of material and of labour, 
we must fit our youths for serving the manu- 
facturer immediately upon his leaving the schools 


~~ 


he intends to desi; 

But how is this tobe done? Is it not possible 
{we ask it to open the discussion) to induce one 
or more of our ornamentists to carry on his 
profession at the South Kensington schools in 
conjunction with the students ?—a certain salary 
and the gratuitous services of the pupils being 
his pay for the instruction which he affords? 
In every architect’s and er’s office in the 
kingdom, as well as in the offices of lawyers, 
and, indeed, in all offices where we find appren- 
tices, the work produced by the pupils becomes 
the property of the master. 

It appears to us that if one or two of our leading 
ornamentists could be induced to carry on their 
profession before the eyes of the students, and in 
conjunction with them, the new schools at 








.lits way to the ground, and a atri 
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THE FLORENTINE PALAZZO. 


In the gloomy via, and the still gloomier borgo, 
stand those great many-windowed fronts, whose 
walls are studded with the sculptured armorial 
bearings of the old burgher nobility. These are 
the ancient palazzi of Mediwval Florence. 
Having a common family likeness among them. 
selves, they differ widely from the palazzi of 
Rome and the palazzi of Venice. It is needless 
to add that they have little in common with the 
old English palatial residence, or with the French 
chiteau. The Palazzi Strozzi and Riccardi are 
famous examples of this style of building, but 
there are numbers of other palazzi of scarcely 
inferior interest standing alone or in whole rows 
in almost every street of the city. The front of 
the Florentine Palazzo is regular and almost 
rectangular. A great arched door in the centre 
of the ground-story gives entrance to the cortile 
in the interior, which is the key to the entire 
arrangement of the building. These portals are 
perfect caverns, and awful shadows lie in their 
vaulted length. The sun burns above in the 
cloudless sky the summer through, but no bright 


cannot | beam finds its way into them. To look into one 


of these portals is like looking into some valley of 
the shadow of death that leads to a dead past. 
Beyond the portal the pillars of the cortile stand 
in silent ranks with scul capitals and grey 
moulded bases, blunted and broken away by the 
contact of . The paved area, which is 
usually oblong in shape, is damp and green with 
the rains of many winters. Over the doors and 
stairways that lead from this court to the rooms 
around and above, the heraldry of ancient 
families is s ; dust-covered paintings of 
coronets and shields, the Medician balls, the 
crescent moons of the Strozzi, the concentric 
rings of the Albizzi. There is usually a fountain 
in the middle of the cortile, with its bronze wild- 
boar, or its Cupid or Mercury from whose feet 
or lips the water just trickles. A sculptured 
group beneath one of the arches, of Classic 
design, reminds you of the half- pagan sympathies 
of the vanished Medimwval proprietor. Thefenes- 
tration of the palazzo is perfectly regular. On 
either side of the arched entrance the windows are 
square and small, and defended by iron gratin 
Their sills are far above the head of the tallest 
passer-by. They look down upon the broad 
stone bench that always runs the entire len 
of the palazzo, interrupted.only by the central 
doorway. This stone continuous seat is pretty 
much at the service of the public. The half- 
starved beggar lies whole hours on it, and here | 
the contadino spreads bis flowers freshly gathered | 
from the campagna. The windows that light the 
first story are round-headed with channelled stone 
borders, following the line of the arch. They 
are usually divided into two lights by a slender 
central colamn. Between each window projects 
an iron ring and socket (sometimes more than 
one) often finely wrought, intended to receive 
the end of the flag-staff when the was 
decorated for a festa, or to hold a ing flam- 
beau. The beautiful wrought iron girandola 
that adorn the principal angle of the Strozzi 
Palace, as well as some few others in different 
parts of the city, were only granted to those 
citizens who had greatly distinguished them. 
selves. These graceful basket-like ornaments 
were filled with fireworks on occasions of public 
ceremony. The palazzo has a second and even 
a third story, pretty much like the first in 
design and arrangement, and then comes the 
huge impending cornice with its sculptured and 
moulded stones, as, for example, in tho Strozzi 
and Medician palaces, or better, is the more 
frequent tile-covered roof that projects a third 
of the distance across the street and shades the 


scanty strip of and make t 
in the street. appearance of the streets 
after sunset where there are many of these 


shadows on either hand are hardly to be explored 
by the eye. Here and eee resin denon 
some 
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balconies, and touches into distinctness the 
jatting coronet and shield charged with heraldic 
symbols. 

The walls of several of these palazzi are covered 
with frescoes, and figures larger than life recline 
above the portal or stand between the windows, 
stretching rds to the loggia. The naked 
limbs and peries are toned with almost 
Venetian richness. Many, too, are painted “a 
sgraffito,” which was a favourite manner in 
Florence. The design is traced in white and buff, 
upon a green, or black, or a red ground. The 
imitation of this method of decorating walls, lately 
started in England, bears little resemblance tothe 
work in Florence, whose name it has borrowed. 
Some few of the Florentine palazzi date from the 
times of the Republic, but the greater number 
were built during the Medician ascendancy. 
Without being able to present so striking a 
feature as the well-known pillared and traceried 
windows of the Venetian palace, they are remark- 
able instances of how much true dignity and 
interest can be given to a facade exceedingly 
simple in its lines, and almost destitute of pro- 
jections. It would be difficult to find a building 
of equal size, the wor!d over, more truly impres- 
sive than the Strozzi Palace. How many oe 
are there, far exceeding it in mere bulk, that 
would look puny and contemptible if placed side 
by side with this famous example. The Palazzo 
Guadagni, on the opposite side of the Arno, is a 
fine instance of the palazzo, finished with an 
open loggia and overhanging roof. 8. D. 











WARWICK SEWAGE FARM. 


A company has been formed under the title of 
“The Warwick Irrigation Farm and Dairy 
Company, Limited,” for the purpose of taking 
from the Corporation, by agreement, the farm of 
135 acres on lease, and also to undertake the 
purification of the sewage. The farm which is 
proposed to be taken by the company has been 
worked by the Local Authority since 1868, and 
lately at a considerable annual loss to the rate- 
payers. Bat as the farm is without any system 
of drainage, and as there is not any live stock to 
consume the produce, it is not a great matter 


88-| for wonder that it has not proved a financial 


success. Already, although the prospectus 
(capital 3,000 shares, 21. each,—6,000/.) has not 


gth yet been advertised, the greater portion of the 


capital, we are told, has been subscribed by resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood. The provisional 
directory consists of various members of the 
Town Conncil, the borough engineer, and some 
influential ratepayers of the borough. 





ACCOUNTS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tux representative of the parish of St. 
George, Hanover-square, Mr. John Leslie, has 
forwarded a statement to Her Majesty’s Treasury 
calling attention to what he considers “ extraor- 
dinary errors in the Board’s accounts for the year 
1874, and to the audit of these accounts by the 
Government Auditor.” Mr Leslie states “ that 
the Government Auditor allows a receipt in 1874 
of 2,605,0001. on account of Metropolitan Con. 
solidated Stock, being 21,1461. less than the 
minutes of the Board show to have been received 
in 1874.” 

“That the account for 1874, as audited by 
the Government Anditor, commences with a 
balance of 636,6831. lls. 10d., which is less by 
2,3391. than the Treasurer’s balance on that day 
at the commencement of business. 

“That the total expenditare of the Board for 
the whole year 1874 is shown by the Government 
Auditor to have been 2,538,2687. 12s. 7d., while 
the corrected amount of loans received in 1874, 
2,626,1461., exceeded the whole year’s expendi- 
ture by 87,878. The charge upon the metro- 
politan ratepayers for interest thereon to 31st 
December, 1874, would be about 79,4321. 

‘“‘ The Government Auditor shows that the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank allowed 34,9511. 0s. 9d.; 
that the interest on the loans received amount 
to nearly 80,0001., thus entailing between the 
interest payable and the allowance from the 
London and Westminster Bank about 45,000/. 
loss to the litan rate 

Joerg oy 
being included in the alleged balance of 
636,6831. 11s. 10d., but in consequence of a letter 
addressed to the Auditor by Mr. Leslie, the 
cashier says ‘that in revising the print the 
word “including” was not altered as it should 





| 


wall is lighted up, and the silvery 
pallor flows over the projections of windows and 


have been to excluding’ ” 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM 
MARGATE. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales opened the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Margate, on Monday 
last. The building, which is from the design of 
Messrs. Drewe & Bower, architects, of Margate, 
and erected by Messrs. Bushell & Sons, con- 
tractors, is situated in the Victoria-road, in an 
elevated position, outside the town. A lodge, 
front wall, and entrance gate are being erected 
along the Victoria-road, the iron work of the 
railing and gates being cast by Messrs. Alexander 
Macphail & Co., iron merchants and founders, of 
Upper Thames-street, London. The cost of the 
building will be 16,0001., and about 150 children 
will be accommodated. The schoolroom is com- 
mon to both sexes, and is 96 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide, over it being the dormitories for boys. 
The girls’ work-room is 40 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide, and, as in the case of the schoolroom, the 
rooms over it are for the girls’ dormitories. The 
diving-hall is a spacious apartment with open 
timber roof supported on carved angels as 
corbels. Fire-proof corridors 6 ft. wide con- 
nect the various rooms and staircases, three in 
number. One peculiarity of the design is the 
arrangement of teachers’ rooms, which is, in 
effect, never to leave the children without super- 
vision. 








THE VALUE OF PROPERTY AND 
BUILDINGS IN CHELSEA. 


Tse St. George’s, Hanover-square, Union is 
under an obligation to purchase the Little Chelsea 
Workhouse, in the Fulham-road, and at the meet- 
ing of the Board held last week the finance 
committee presented a report stating that after 
conferring with a committee of St. George’s 
Vestry they considered the adequate value of 
the house was 40,0001., although four years ago 
it was valued at 28,1501., and they recommended 
that the first-named sum be offered for it. In 
answers to inquiries from some of the members 
why the first valuation was disputed, and why 
the second valuation had been made, it was 
explained that the first valuation was the result 
of an independent valuer not having been 
appointed, and that the Local Government Board 
bad approved the second valuation being made. 
It was further stated that the Chelsea house, 
which cost 40,0001. to build, would now cost 
60,0001. In the course of the discussion it was 
stated that the St. George’s Vestry, as was well 
known, considered the valuation of 28,1501. too 
little, and the Local Government Board allowed 
the question to be re-opened. The Chairman 
added that the guardians were compelled to buy 
the workhouse,—it was imperative. The recom- 
mendation of the finance committee to offer 
40,0001. for it was confirmed. 








JURISDICTION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting of the Board, on the 16th inst., 
the Building Act Committee reported with re- 
ference to the case pending before the magistrate 
at Marylebone Police Court, between Mr. Peebles, 
district surveyor, and the Metropolitan Railway 
Company, which involved questions under the 
Building Act with respect to the jurisdiction 
of the Board over buildings belonging to railway 
companies, and the application to the provisions 
of the Building Act of the decision of the Lords 
Justices, in the case of Weston v, Arnold as to 
party-walls, which relatedto the Bristol Building 
Act; that, inasmuch, as the case in question 
affects the action of the Board in carrying out 
the provisions of the Building Act throughout 
the metropolis, the reference to the committee 
be transferred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee, and that Mr. Peebles, district sur- 
veyor of St. Marylebone North, and Mr. C. 
Fowler, dietrict surveyor of Shoreditch, be re- 
quested to attend the committee when the 
subject is considered. This recommendation 
was agreed to on the motion of Mr. Rantz. 








The New Potato Disease.—A discovery of 
considerable value in respect of the cause of the 
potato disease has been made by Mr. Worthing- 
ton Smith, whose name is known to our readers, 
and an account of it has been communicated to 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Some particu- 
lars appear in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 
10th, and the editor of that paper speaks of it 
as “@ discovery of the first importance.” 


THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVED DWELLINGS. 


At the annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, which has just been held, the 
report stated that the average rate of mortality 
on the Association’s property for the past year 
had been 15 per 1,000, whilst that of the whole 
metropolis had been over 22 per 1,000. The 
profits for the year amounted to 6,7871. 13s. 5d., 
sufficient to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum, which the directors recommended should 
be declared. Lord Claude Mamilton, the chair- 
man, in moving the adoption of the report, ob- 
served that the transactions of the past year 
showed that nearly all their old buildings were 
fully occupied, and the comparatively low rate 
of mortality in the Association’s dwellings was 
also a fortunate result which they had to pre- 
sent. Referring to the Bill which has just 
passed through Parliament, he remarked that it 
must have been gratifying to them all to see 
how much time had been spent by the Legisla- 
ture on a similar subject to that which had led 
them to found the Association. 

A dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. was 
declared, and the chairman stated that next 
year they expected, owing to increased weekly 
rental from the Farringdon buildings, to have a 
considerable margin over what they now ex- 
hibited, and therefore they had thought it just 
and reasonable to recommend a dividend to the 
full amount permitted by their charter. 








PRETTY SPECIMENS. 


Tue following tenders were sent in for the 
Hampstead Asylum for Imbeciles (late Fever 
Hospital),—External painting and repairs for 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects. 
amt it be noted that the quantities were sup- 
plied :— 





















































Nicholls £1,060 0 0 
Jakes ... 941 90 0 
BArIOF .seccccccvsceevovsesesssocesveccene’ 930 0 0 
Cook.... 767 10 0 
Channing 749 0 0 
ETOMUNE | cecteeevacssicnesevesvessapcqntas 73418 2 
Callin gna ose...serccocsessvesecesces 725 0 0 
Braine 697 15 0 
Barford ..... 685 0 0 
PEER - ceppirechiemcercen 679 10 0 
May ......... 640 0 0 
Wadsworth 592 56 0 
Kelloway 691 12 0 
Coen 590 0 0 
Ward .. 567 0 0 
PThem * sesccsvnens Sevevbnabb nen ernisine . 65812 113 
Woods 530 0 
Johnson 62519 4 
Winship .... 625 0 0 
Ken 614 0 0 
BOOED icssssenser iciaaiieiicaadbectacdncan 469 0 0 
Dunsford..........s000 425 0 0 
Seed (accepted).......cccccssesesceraee 399 0 0 


For some works at the Poplar and Stepney 

Sick Asylum, colouring walls of wards, &c., 
under the same architects, quantities supplied, 
these are the figures :— 
Brady 
Derby 
Barrow .. 
rea 
Nowlan mae Aeeeeeseveceeressescsraseees 
Cocks ( pted) 
Coen . 64 
In both these cases we may fairly ask 
end of the lists is the swindler ? 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Belbroughton.—A brick building, for new 
schools, of somewhat elaborate design, has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Chatwin, of Bir. 
mingham; Mr. T. Baylis, of Belbroughton, being 
the builder. The schools have been completed 
about eighteen months, but, owing to the illness 
eae pat the late rector, and an unfortunate 

ispute now happily arranged, they were not 
opened until ader on week, ih 

Nechells (Birmingham).—The laying of two 
foundation-stones of new Sunday schools in con. 
nexion with the United Methodist Free Churches, 
Rocky-lane, Nechells, took plaxe on the 2let of 
June. Mr. George Ingall is the architect, and 
Mr. Parton the builder. The schools, which will 
accommodate about 800 children, are to be of 
brick, two stories high. The ground-floor will 
comprise an infant school, an intermediate school, 
and two Bible-class rooms, and the upper part 
of the building will be used as a general school. 
room, 60 ft. by 30 ft. 





Castle Cary.—The buildings for the new 


schools in the Park are now progressing rapidly, 
New schools are also about to be erected between 
North and South Barrow to meet the require. 
ments of the Education Act. Lord Portman has 
given the land as well as a handsome contribu. 
tion. Mr. E. 0. Francis is contractor for both 
the above works. 

Darlington.—Last week the ceremony took 
pines of laying the foundation-stone of the new 

unday Schools in connexion with the Congrega. 
tional Charch in Union-street. The new 
buildings will comprise a lecture-room, 25 ft. by 
18 ft.,an infant school the same size, and four 
class-rooms, each 16 ft. by 12 ft. 3 in., all on the 
d-floor, and uniformly of 12 ft. in height. 
he floor above these will contain a school-room, 
62 ft. by 25 ft., a library, and a secretary’s room, 
This story will be 12 ft. to the wall plate, and 
18 ft. high to the collar-beam. The whole 
interior will be amply lighted. The front 
elevation of the building in Union-street will be 
faced with stone to harmonise with the architec- 
ture of the chapel, which is adjacent. Mr. J. P. 
Pritchett is the architect, and the work has been 
contracted for as follows :—Mason’s, bricklayer’s, 
and plasterer’s work, Messrs. Watson & Son; 
slater’s work, Messrs. Atkinson & Son; joiner’s 
work, Mr. John Hewitt; plumber’s and glazier’s 
work, Mr. Robert Smith ; painter’s work, Messrs. 
Wilson & Mellis; iron railing, Messrs. Kellet & 
Macfeggan, — all of Darlington; warming 
apparatus, Mr. Gibbs, of Liverpool. 

Lincolw.—The National Schools in the parish 
of St. Peter-at-Gowts have been opened. The 
Victoria School has been thoroughly renovated, 
and a new school-room, class-room, and master’s 
house have been built, the architect for which 
has been Mr. Goddard, of Lincoln. There is 
now accommodation in the parish for the 
instruction of about 300 children. 

Upholland (Lancashire). — Last week the 
memorial stone of a public elementary school 
was laid at Upholland, near Wigan, by Mr, 
Samuel Stock, of Blackleyhurst Hall. The 
school is being built of hammer-dressed local 
stone, faced with hammer-dressed shoddies and 
Liverpool red stone i The roof will be 
covered with Welsh slates, and finished with 
ornamental Maidenhead ridge tiles. Internally 
it will be ceiled. At the collar, at the intersec- 
tion of the class-room and main roofs, will be a 
bell-turret, terminating with an iron finial. The 
interior walls and ceilings will be plastered, 
except a dado course from the floor to the level 
of window-sills, which will be of St. Helen’s red 
pressed brick. The contract has been taken b 
Mr. Thomas Templeman; and Messrs. T. 
Marray & G. H. Thomas are the architects. 

Yarkhill.—The school buildings of this parish 
have recently been to provide accom. 
modation for the children of the adjoining parish 
of Weston Beggard. In the year 1865 a new 
school for about sixty-five children was built, 
together with a house for the master and 
mistress, chiefly at the cost of the late Vicar 
of Yarkhill, the Rev. Thomas Hugh Bird, upon 
land given by the Lady Emily Foley. The work 
now done consists of the addition of an infants’ 
school, and a class-room to the origical school- 
room, which is now used as a mixed school. 
Play-sheds have been provided, together with 
cap and cloak rooms, and lavatory fittings, and 
a separate entrance-porch for persons visiting 
the school. Ventilation has been provided by means 
of one of Captain Galton’s stoves in the infants’ 
school, and Sherringham’s ventilators in the old 
parts of the buildings. The school will now ac- 
commodate 138 children. The house drainage 
has been carried into a tank in the garden, but 
owing to difficulty of disposing of liquid refuse 
the whole of the closets are constructed upon 
Moule’s earth system, a building having been 
designed by the architect for the purpose. The 
new works have been done by Messrs. Collins 
& Cullis, of Tewkesbury (the school desks, &c., 
being by Mr. James Lewis, of Ross), the whole 
being from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Blashill, of London, as architect. 








Restoration of Aber Church, near Bangor. 
A subscription list has been opened for the 
purpose of restoring the parish church at Aber, 
near Bangor. The church was a favourite resort 
of Mrs. Hemans, the poetess, and close by is the 
mound which covers the site of the of 
Prince Llewellyn, a famous Welsh chieftain. 
Lord Penrhyn has contributed 5001., Major Platt 
2001., the Rev. T. N. Williams, rector of the 


pariah, 100/., and other contributions swell the 





to about 1,2001, 
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WAREHAM. 


Warruaé and Corfe are the keys of Parbeck, 
or rather Corfe is the fortress and Wareham 
the bridge-head of that bold projection of the 
chalk of Dorset, the southern headland of which 
bears the name of the protomartyr of England, 
and of which the triple spurs of Darlston, 
Peverell, and Studland form the eastern points, 
each with its own bay, and the whole protecting 
from the prevalent west wind the great indenta. 
tion of the coast between Purbeck and the 
Needles, in the bight of which open the harbour 
of Poole, and, under Hen ury Head, the 
mouth of the twin streams once gave name 
to Christchurch, before either castle or priory 
rose upon the banks of the Avon. 

To the Northmen, these headlands, bays, and 
rivers were intimately known. Their long ships 
here found shelter while the hardy seamen 
ravaged the country of which they were one day 
to become joint inheritors. Though called, like 
Sheppey and Portland, an island, Parbeck is, in 
trath, not even a peninsula. If, indeed, it were 
to subside from 50 ft. to 100 ft., the great chalk 
ridge which extends from Lulworth to Studland 
would alone be visible above the waters, and the 
low broad valley which marks the course of the 
Nether Frome and the Piddle would be covered, 
and form, with Poole harbour, a considerable 
eatuary. Even now the river valleys are low 
and moist, and in the eighth and ninth centuries 
were no doubt an impracticable morass. Where 
nature had done so much, there remained but 
little needed from art, and accordingly the mili- 

remains in Parbeck are scanty. Worbarrow, 

a strong half-circular camp of and ditches, 
crowns the steep cliff at one end of the great 
ridge, and Corfe, or Corfe-gat, occupies a gap or 
near its centre, while Wareham, posted to 

the landward of the marsh, and between the two 
rivers, guards effectually the approach from the 
north. Camps on sea-cliffs are generally sup- 
the work of those who used the sea, and 

rew up their galleys upon the beach; if this be 
so, Worbarrow must be the work of the North. 
men, though in any other position it would be 
regarded as British. Corfe is probably entirely 
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ith SECTION X.Y. 


an English port; what Wareham is forms the A. St. Mary's, D. St. Peter's. G. Priory. 
subject of the present notice. B, Trinity. E, St. Nicholas’s, H. Castle. 
Wareham, a town which is still a Parliamentary C. St. Martin’s, F. St. John’s. I. Bowling-green. | 





borough, though one of its members was shorn 





away in the great struggle for reform, is built 
upon a knoll of chalk, the eastern extremity of 
a broad low ridge which descends and becomes 
narrower from the west and north-west, and 
finally sinks down into the lowland a little east 
of the town. This ridge divides the valleys of 
the Frome and the Piddle, the principal streams 






































high. This bank also is much cut about, and it 
is pretty clear that in the Parliamentary wars an 
attack must have been apprehended from the 
north-west, as the bank is notched as for 
of Dorset, and its termination marks the meet- | embrasures for guns, and there are various small 
ing of the waters which flow together into the | mounds to present them from being reached by 
backwater of Poole Harbour. The Piddle lies to | a lateral and raking fire. The ditch also, instead 
the north of the ridge, and the Frome to the | of being cut to a central line, as usual in medieval 
south. The town between them is about half a | fortifications, and as is the case with this ditch 
mile broad, and their bridges are connected by | near the river, is broad and flat, as though it had 
its main street. In figure the town is nearly | been widened and partially filled up to suit the 
square, the west face about 600 yards, the | requirements of the art of defence as practised 
north face 650 yards, and the area is pretty | in the seventeenth century. 
evenly divided by the main street, which is} There is no earthwork along the south or 
crossed by a second street, at right angles, | Frome front, towards which the ground slopes 
thus dividing the town, after the Roman/| gradually. No doubt the river was a defence, 
fashion, into four quarters. As at Wallingford | as it was on the other front, but the absence of 
and Tamworth the outline of this rectangular | any special work on the south and south-eastern 
figure is an earthwork, within which the town | quarters looks as though those who constructed 
was built, and which is now all too wide for its 
sbrunken prosperity. The defence is a simple 
bank and ditch, the contents of the latter being 
piled up to add to the height of the former, but 
as the area inclosed is naturally high, with a 
steep slope to the north and east, on these two 
sides the bank ia a scarp only, the river on the 
north forming the ditch. To the east the ground 
is not quite so low, and there is no river: here | later and subsidiary work, thrown up upon the 
therefore is a ditch. The northern scarp is | bank of the Frome, and a little in the rear of the 
about 45 ft. high, with a slope varying from one 
and a half to two to one. Ite crest is 15 ft. | topped, rising about 50 ft. above the river, and 
i about 60 ft. in diameter at its summit. It has 


within and behind it. Towards the west end this | a ditch proper to itself, about 60 ft. wide, divid- 
is | ing it from the main bank, and to its east and 


that Wareham must have been thrown up against 


against the Danes. 





The northern side is straight, or nearly so; 


the eastern has a salient near its centre.|This whole tract, however, is exceedingly ob- 


walled gardens. Here stood the Norman castle, 


lish residence. 
There is another earthwork, also within and 


eastern quarter. This is a rectangular inclosure 








about 60 yards by 30 yards, within a bank of | castle. 


about 4 ft. high with a base of 12 ft. and an 
exterior ditch about 6 ft. broad. There is an 
entrance at one end, and the angles are slightly 
rounded off, and as the north-east angle rises 
somewhat with the tail of the adjacent bank, it 
is clear that it is a later work. This looks 
exactly like a small Roman camp, though in 
sach a position it seems much out of place. It 
is called the bowling-green, and may have been 
laid out for that game. It is difficult to say 
what it is. 

Of the two roads which intersect Wareham, 
that ranning north and south is the main one, 
and leads to Corfe. The Frome bridge over 
which it is carried is said to replace one built in 
the reign of William Rafas. The east and west 
road is an important way in one direction, as it 
leads from Dorchester, and may well therefore be 
Roman. After reaching the cross it is continued 


the work came from the sea, and desired to guard | eastwards, but this branch of it led nowhere 
Parbeck, whereas the historical presumption is | from the town. 


Wareham, like Wallingford, was well supplied 


invaders, and that it was a British fortress | with ecclesiastical establishments, there having 
against the Saxons, and an English fortrees|been within its limits eight churches and a 


riory. The priory, originally founded it is said 


P’ 
Of the four pretty equal quarters into which | by Adhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, who died 709, 
the area is divided, the south-western contains a | certainly existed as a nunnery before 876, when 


the town was taken by the Danes. The church, 


dedicated to the Virgin, is now the principal 
main defence. This is a conical mound, flat | church in the place, and Trinity, now used as a 


school, was probably the chapel of the Castle. 
St. Martin’s is a small church upon the eastern 
edge of the deep cutting through which the 
north road entersthe town. It has a small late 


south-east are traces of other and lower earth-/| tower, but the nave and part of the chancel 
works, which no doubt include the base courts | seemed early Norman date. The sites are 
or wards usually appended to such mounds. set out of the chapels of St. Peter, St. 


icholas, St. John, St. Michael, All Hallows, 


scure, being laid out in lanes and courts and /and St. John. 


Nothing of the masonry of the castle remains 


i the earthworks of the | above ground, but the adjacent walls evidently 
one phe vo Be lie Sate eek OS material, and in one of them 


is an old Norman doorway, with a bold chevron 


in defence, found in the north- | mouldi 
later than the main defen line pore Boar oro This no doubt belonged to the 


round the head, interspersed with a 
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There is a great resemblance in position and 
plan between Wallingford and Tamworth, and to 
some extent Cardiffand Wareham. In each case 
the general earthwork is rectangular, of bold 
profile, and has a single ditch, and is placed near 
a river, and on that side undefended. Each 
also has a mound towards the river, with its 
own proper defences, and upon each the Normans 
placed a shell keep. There is no evidence of 
Roman occupation of any of these places, though 
the road from Wareham to Dorchester may be 
Roman, and if the line of the Ackebury ditch 
from Sarum to Badbury were produced, it would 
pass close west of that place. Possibly the rec- 
tangular defences were the work of the 
Romanised Britons, the mound being an English 
addition of the ninth century. 

Wareham was an important place in the West 
Saxon kingdom. King Beorhtric, who married 
the daughter of Offa, and in whose time the 
Danes first landed in Britain, was there buried 
in 800. In 876 the Danes attacked and took 
Wareham, but submitted to Alfred, and retired 
to Exeter. Florence says of the Danes :— 
“ Castellum quod dicitar Werham intravit; ubi 
monasterium sancti-monialium inter duo flamina 
Fraw et Terente it in paga quz Saxonice dicitur. 
Downseto, tutissimo situ terrarum situm est, 
nisi ab occidentali parte tantummodo, ubi 
contigua est terra.” And it is on that side that 
the works are the strongest. Some of the Danes 
went by sea and some on horseback. In the 
following year, however, they were again at 
Wareham, and their fleet was wrecked off 
Swanage, and 120 ships lost. At this time 
Wareham became the Danish head-quarters. A 
century later, in March, 978, King Edward, slain 
at Corveegate or Corfe, was huried silently at 





Wareham, to be translated afterwards to Shaftes- 
bury. In 982, Wulfwin, abbess of Wareham, 
there died. In 998, the Danes were again 
there, and in 1015 Canute sailed up the Frome, 
burning and plandering as he went. Domesday 
relates that the Confessor held 143 horses in 
demesne in Wareham. There were two mint- 
masters, but at the survey the town was ina 
desolate condition, and many houses were 
destroyed. 

The castle is mentioned in Domesday :—“ Of 
the manor of Chingestone the king has one hide 
in which he made the Castle of Wareham, and for 
that he gave to St. Mary’s the church of Geling- 
ham, with its appendages, to the value of 
40 shillings.” It is the only castle mentioned in 
the county. Chingestone is the manor of Corfe 
Castle, and St. Mary’s the Abbey of Shaftesbury. 
Robert, Dake of Normandy, was for a time im- 
prisoned in the Castle, as was Robert de Belesme, 
who is here said to have starved himself to 
death. Town and castle were burned in the 
wars of Stephen and Maud. Her great champion, 
the Ear! of Gloucester, embarked here on his 
way to Anjou in 1142, and William, his son, was 
governor when the town was taken by Stephen. 
The Earl then retook it, the castle holding out 
against him for three weeks. It was at that time 
that he took Lulworth, and probably built “ Bow 
and Arrow” Castle in Portland. King John 
landed at Wareham in 1205 and visited the 
place four times, staying about fifteen days in 
the years 1209-12-15, and 1216. Peterof Pom- 
fret, was hanged here in 1213. Then and long 
afterwards it was rather a noted sea-port, and as 
late as 1558 ships of fair size reached its quays. 
The “ Castle Hill” was granted away by James I. 
The western earthwork long bore the name of 
the “‘ Bloody Bank,” from the execution there of 
Judge Jeffreys’s victims. 

During the civil war Wareham was the scene 
of much fighting, being taken and re-taken many 
times. It was garrisoned by the Parliament in 
1642, then taken for the king, then in 1643 re- 
taken for the Parliament. In 1644 the Royalists 
took it by storm. It was in these wars that the 
west bank was so much altered, to make it snuit- 

able for the defensive system of that day. 
G. T. C. 








Breach of a Usefal Building Law.—An 
important case to builders came before the South 
Shields magistrates last week. According to 
the Borough Bye-Laws every builder, on the 
completion of any house, is required, before 
allowing it to be occupied, to give notice to the 
surveyor, so that it may be inspected. Thomas 
Smith, builder, was summoned for infringing 
this law, by allowing a new house to be occupied 
before it was inspected, and which was stated 
to be unfit for occupation. The magistrates 
fined defendant 20s. and costs. 





THE FLOODS IN FRANCE AND HUNGARY, 
AND THEIR CAUSE. 


Tur great difference between the floods which 
occurred at the end of last week in South Wales, 
and those which have been attracting so much 
attention on accoant of the damage they have 
wrought in France and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, lies in the fact that the most serious injury 
caused in England has been occasioned by the 
bursting of artificial reservoirs, while the force 
of a natural stream down its natural bed, but 
swelled beyond its normal limits, has been the 
cause of the destruction of life and property on 
the Continent. 

The streams of this couatry are not to becom- 
pared for the steepness of their course, and the 
volume of water which they contain, with many 
of the rivers which have their source in the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Vosges, or some of 
the other great mountain ranges of the Continent. 
The river Garonne, which has just worked such 
havoc in Toulouse and the surrounding towns, 
flows rapidly through the department to which it 
gives its name (Haute Garonne), has its rise in 
one of the highest peaks of the Pyrenees about 
130 miles distant from that town. The primary 
causes of the disaster were heavy rains and the 
sudden melting of the snows and ice in the high 
land, which sent such a volume of water down 
the mountain sides as to overflow the ordinary 
banks of the river, high and precipitous as they 
are in many places. 

But have we not reason to look further for the 
causes which led to the immensity of the disaster ? 
The country is always liable to rains, to the 
sudden melting of the snows, and ice. Some 
other agencies must have been at work to cause 
the uowonted exercise of force. 

It is more than probable that the gradual 
destruction of the woods and forests on the moun- 
tain sides is ina very large degree answerable for 
the catastrophe. Thereis no doubt the combina. 
tion of circumstances has been very unusual, and 
thatan extraordinary amount of water has been 
suddenly let loose to find its way down the hill- 
sides ; but there is as little doubt that, had the 
mountains not been denuded of trees to the 
extent which prevails, the severity of the floods 
would have been mitigated, and they would have 
been robbed of half their force. 

The following considerations will show that 
this would have been the case. In the first 
place, the existence of trees in hilly districts 
tends to equalise the temperature : the winter 
frosts have less power to bind up the water. 
courses in their iron grasp, as the intervening 
trees protect theland ; and, for the same reason, 
the summer sun cannot so quickly pierce the 
sheltering wood, and reach the earth beneath, so 
that the melting of the ice is more gradual. In 
the next place, the presence of trees serves to 
arrest the sudden descent of rain. A heavy 
storm of rain will rush without hindrance down 
a naked hillside, and carry with it large quanti- 
ties of alluvial deposit, and frequently, by 
washing the earth away, loosen masses of rock. 
But where trees exist the descent of rain-water 
is more gradual. The drops have to filter, so to 
speak, through the leaves and branches to reach 
theearth. When they touch the land, the water 
is intercepted by the trunks of the trees, the 
roots of which have prepared the earth to receive 
the moisture instead of letting it run off its 
surface. Even if this occurs, the trunks of the 
trees prevent the surface-water from gaining 
much force or “head,” and, the roots having 
bound the soil together, the water cannot carry 
off the deposit of mud which it otherwise would 
collect and roll down in its course. 

On this point, Professor Landolt, the chief of 
the Government School of Forestry in Switzer- 
land, says :— 


“The influence of the forests of Switzerland on the 
climatic and meteorological condition cannot easily be 
expressed in figures, nor can convincin examples of their 
beneficial action as yet be adduced. Experiments have, 
however, been initiated which, in eourse of time, should 
lead to some conclusion, It may, nevertheless, already 
be affirmed :— 

1. That forests arrest the downponr of snow and rain- 
water on steep declivities, and thus lessen the danger 
resulting from a too rapid rising of the brooks and rivers, 
whilst springs are fed in s fuller and more continuous 
manner than would be the case did they not exist. 

2. That to a certain extent, at least, they prevent inun- 
dations and landslips, P inf te: 

— ne to the i of 
stone- wi their range, break 
the force of those coming from higher regions, 

4, That they the action of the wind, and mode- 


rate the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
5. That they act favourably upon the rainfall in such a} 





manner that both persistent droughts and violent rains 


are alike avoided, 
valleys and hill regions, in which 


6. That in hi iy the 
clearances have been the most complete, there is no doubt 
i as moisture 


bat that the climate h 
of the goil has diminished, 


Writing on the same subject, as it affects 
Hungary, Mr. Ffrench,our consul in that country, 
says :— 

ware orton or diminution € J forests A. 
ay followed by ‘effects of 8 caslous and beanie acton, 
such as long seasons of drought and a permanency of 
tremendous winds, which come from the bag? “meagenos 
sweeping the whole of the plains of Hungary, filling the 
air with unceasing clouds of dust, and considerbly in- 
creasing the development of pulmonary disease, especially 
in the towns, which are now totally unprotected. Among 
these may be mentioned Pesth, Presburg, and Vienna, 
which sre quite intolerable in spring, summer, and autumn 
on this account.” 

It is well known that in the particular part of 
Earope to which general attention is now being 
attracted, as well as in nearly every other portion 
of the Continent, the destruction of timber has 
not been counterbalarced by the proper planting 
of trees for future use. Indeed, it is generally 
observed that the extent of forest land is yearly 
diminishing. Recent reports from our consuls 
abroad, to which we have lately alluded, show 
that in nearly every country, of Earope at least, 
and even in America, no adequate provision is 
being made for the fature supply of timber, and 
that forests are literally cleared away without 
any care for their restoration. 

In France, the total area of which country is 
about 133,000,000 acres, about 8,000,000 hectares 
(less than 20,000,000 acres) are the whole extent 
of woodland of all kinds. Three-fifths of this 
area, it is estimated, produce only underwood and 
brushwood ; so that the total extent of forest land 
is only 8,000,000 acres, or one-sixteenth of the 
area of the country. Various laws have from 
time to time been passed to enforce the pre- 
servation of forests, the most recent of which 
are those of 1859 and 1860. The first of these 
contains a scale of penalties forinjury to forests, 
and the second treats of the re-planting of 
mountainous districts with a view to the preven- 
tion of floods. Mr. Wyndham, who has made a 
report to Government on the subject, says that 
the “latter law appears to have been prompted 
by a report addressed to the late Emperor 
Napoleon II[. in 1860, in which the floods in 
France in 1856 are in great measure attributed 
to the want of trees and underwood on the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the mountains of 
Auvergne, where the Rhone, the Isere, the Loire, 
the Garonne, &c., respectively rise.” Here, then, 
we have a complete confirmation of the theory 
that the severity of the recent floods in France 
and elsewhere is to be, to a great extent, 
attributed to the destruction of the forests in 
the mountainous districts. 

If only on this ground, then, the restoration 
of the forests is a matter demanding the serious 
attention of every country. But, for other 
reasons, the question of timber supply is one of 
vital im ce, 

Notwithstanding the largely increased variety 
of ways in which iron is now used, where wood was 
at one time the only available material, it is not 
difficult to see that the demand for timber is stil] 
on the increase. Iron ships may take the place 
of our “ wooden walls” ; coal may replace wood 
for the purposes of fuel ; “ ebonite,” indiarabber, 
papier maché, and other new materials may 
increase and afford substitutes for wood ; but stil! 
there are a thousand-and-one uses to which wood 
must always be applied, and for which the 
supplies required are steadily increasing. 

Yet, notwithstanding this fact, the quantity of 
timber available for use, either at the present 
weerd or in future generations, is rapidly dimi- 
nishing. 

Oar own country supplies but a very small 
fractional part of her own wants in this respect ; 
and her few remaining forests or woods are unfor- 
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“DAMAGE TO THE PARTHENON.” 
Unver this heading we reprinted (p. 629, 


ante) a paragraph from a contem in re. 
= to the wilful dilapidations wh the 


crowning edifice of Doric art is continually subject 
to at the hands of that destructive animal the 
“tourist”; the English variety, we much fear, 
being among the most mischief-making of the 
species, though special mention is made, in the 
paragraph quoted, of the savage attack by a 
specimen of the American variety, who swal- 
lowed a finger of one of the statues. 
respondent conclades with the 
the museum which has been 


The cor- 


standstill for lack of money, and 
has only to become known in this country to 
ensure “immediate steps being taken to preserve 
the noblest remnant of Greece in her glory.” 

The history of English feeling English 
behaviour in regard to the Parthenon, the recol- 
lection of which is revived by this remark, is 
rather curious, and raises the question what is 
really the right way to act in regard to edifices 
combining, as the Parthenon does, the highest 
artistic beauty with the deepest historical interest 
and association. 

Most people in the present day have forgotten 
or overlooked the record of the great literary 
feud which arose when Lord Elgin first com- 
menced the removal of the principal sculptares 
of the Parthenon to England, and of which the 
most telling record is in the verse and ‘“‘ Notes” 
of Childe Harold. The indignation of Byron on 
the subject was unbounded, and he certainly did 
not spare the Scottish nobleman who initiated 
what he considered this unpardonable sacri- 
lege,— 

* Cold as the n his native 
iis mind pt i his ons ee, 


Is he whose head conceived, whose hand p' 
Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains ; 


and in the preceding stanza he says,— 
“ England ! I joy no child he was of thine.” 


The predominant feeling of Byron, of course, 
was that of the poet rather than the artist; 
he never showed any appreciation of love of 
the details of artistic work, thongh he rhapsodised 
(not very logically) over the results. He thought 
that the building which had been the glory of 
Athens should remain untouched upon her soil, 
and that, at least, Greece and not England had 
the right to the sculpture if it was to be 
removed from its situation. The fullest reply 
to Byron’s criticisms was that given subse- 
quently by Haydon, who adduced (either in his 
autobiography or in his lectures) sufficient in- 
stances of the reckless way in which the 
building was treated by its then masters the 
Tarks (the Turkish soldiers having been in the 
habit, among other acts of violence, of using 
the heads of the statues as marks for musketry 
practice) to lead to the conclusion that the 
removal of the seulpture entirely would 
have been almost the only way of preserving 
it for the study of modern artists. The 
enthusiasm of Haydon for these works, and 
his immediate perception (due to his own arduous 
anatomical stadies) of their finest points, is one 
of the most satisfactory records in his strange 
and contradi career. But the poet seems 
to have had more valid reason than his artistic 
an ists were aware of, or at any rate ad- 
mitted, for his charges of sacrilege and want of 

t against the emissaries of Lord Elgin, at 
least if we are to credit the statements in some 
of the notes to his great poem. Among other 
things, it is there on record that “ When the last 
of the Metopes was taken from the Parthenon, 
and in moving it great part of the superstructure, 
with one of the triglyphs, was thrown down by 
the workmen whom Lord Elgin employed, the 
Disdar, who beheld the mischief dove to the 
building, took his pipe from his mouth and 
said in a supplicating tone to Lusieri, ‘ TiAo¢ !’” 
Lusieri was the director of the job; and such an 
incident certainly goes to establish a charge of 
great want of ordinary care and reverence in 
handling so important and unique an architec- 
tural monument as the Parthenon. 

What we have got in return is, that those por- 
tions of the sculpture which reached England 
safely have been carefully preserved, and are 
accessible to all who wish to study them. We 
were going to add that they had given 
impulse to English sculpture: they onght to 
have done so; but the proofs of this are not very 
recognisable. That a great part of their real 


merit and meaning is lost by 


their original position, is unquestionable; but 
there was the definite excuse that, at that time, 
they were very badly cared for, and were subject 
to much maltreatment. But there was a real 
ground for the Byronic feeling on the matter, 
and it might, perhaps, fairly be questioned 
whether the value which the sculptures gained 
as an educational element in English art, by 
their transference to this country, com 

for the value they lost by being torn from the 
positions for which they were designed, and the 
irreparable injury thereby dove to the architec. 
tural effect of the remains of the building; and 
it may be doubted whether the feeling that 
would shrink from such spoliation on any terms 
and for any object, and would prefer the reve. 
rential contemplation of these relics of a glorious 
art of the past, in their fading grandeur, 
to the fingering and measuring at them as 
museum objects, is not the nobler and 
worthier of the two, in despite of the para. 
mount interest claimed for art-education. At 
any rate, the mischief, if we consider it as 
such, has been done now, and in the process of 
removal of the statues the Parthenon has been 
too much pulled about, without taking into 
account the succeeding efforts of the tourist 
tribe, to make any restoration of the sculpture 
to its original position possible or desirable. But 
the Greeks, now happily under more prosperous 
political and social circumstances, appear to be 
taking an enlightened interest in the great monu- 
ment of their country’s artistic past, and forming 
@ museum for preserving, on the spot hallowed 
by so many associations, the more fragile and 
perishable portions of the decorations of the 
Parthenon. This is probably the best thing that 
could be done. A “restoration” of the Par- 
thenon, we may trust, is an attempt that will 
hardly be made, even in these days of restora- 
tion mania; but now that the edifice has arrived 
at so piecemeal a condition, the best course 
seems to be to preserve on the spot those 
details which are most perishable, and which 
have been detached or may be detached, 
without injuring the mass of the columns 
and walls still left standing. England, which 
has taken so important a part in the demo- 
lition, in one sense, of the Parthenon, could 
hardly better vindicate her right to the trea. 
sures she has acquired, or her claim to be con- 
sidered as a protector rather than a spoiler, than 
by aiding a museum for the farther preservation 
of the remainder, which, it appears, is now at a 
standstill for want of funds. We may thus 
make atonement for any wrong which Greece 
may be considered to bave suffered, earlier in 
the century, at the hands of those— 


“* Who snatch’d her shrinking gods to northern climes 
abborr’d,” 








THE HISTORY OF PAPER-HANGINGS.* 


Block Paper-Hangings.—In the manufacture 
of block printed paper-hangings, the first process 
is that of preparing the grounds to the required 
tint. This was formerly done upon a table, 
12 yds. long, by means of two circular brushes 
filled with colour, to which a revolving motion 
was given by the workman, so that an even 
coating of colour was laid over the paper. A 
machine is now generally used for the purpose, 
and the work is executed with much greater 
rapidity. Satin papers are grounded ia a similar 
manner, but with a preparation of lime, potash, 
alum, called potash-alwm, and when dry, polished 
by means of revolving brushes, and powdered 
French chalk,—steatite. The artistical talent 
that at the end of the last century war expended 
on finishing and filling up the details of a pattern 
by hand, is now devoted to the production of an 
elaborate drawing of the design, the various 
parts of which have ‘o be cut on wooden blocks 
for printing. These are usually carved in pear- 
tree wood, and each shade or colour is represented 
by a single block. The design is first traced on 
the surface, and then the block-outter cuts out 
the intervening spaces, and where very few lines 
are required, pieces of brass are inserted. The 
back of the block is crossed with woodwork in 

directions, so as to prevent warping, 

and the breadth is always 21 in., while the 
length is a little more or less, ing to that 
of the design. In printing, each block as 
i in succession to form the complete 
design, is supplied with colour by dipping it into 
a shallow trough, across the bottom of which is 





* From a paper 





by Mr. Geo. H, Morton, 122, London- 
road, Liverpool, See p. 640, ante, 


| sezetched a cloth, floating upon water or some 
viscid fluid, the upper surface being continually 
coated with colour by a boy. The workman 
then places the block gently on the paper in the 
requisite position, exactness being ensured by 
brass ping in the corners, and pressure being 
ied by means of an upright lever above the 
printing-table, acting on the block through the 
intervention of a bridge-shaped piece of wood, 
after which the paper is drawn off by the 
attendant. When the required number of 
have been applied the design is complete, 
the paper is dried and rolled up. Flock and 
op eae oF are made by printing cer- 
tain portions, as the whole of the design, with 
-size. The flock is simply thrown over the 
moist gold-size and adheres to the part that has 
been printed ; and the gold or bronze powder is 
dusted over the paper, and in like manner be- 
comes fixed on the sized parts. 
leaf is used; 
presents a dull appearance until drawn through 
a calendering machine, which burnishes it. 
Many gold and other paper-hangings are em- 
bossed by being drawn between a brass cylinder, 
with a minute design engraved upon it, and a 
paper roller, by means of which various waved 
lines in imitation of leather and silk are pro- 
duced. A variety known as stamped gold paper- 
hangings is the result of a more tedious process 
with leaf-gold,—Dutch metal. The paper is 
prepared with dry gum-size, and gilt-leaves laid 
over the parts of the design that are to be gilded. 
The paper is then stamped under a number of 
heated metal dies in a machine for the purpose, 
and a very brilliant effect is produced. All the 
paper-hangings previously described were made 
by means of blocks with hand labour, and to the 
year 1850 they were the only kind that were 
used, excepting for the most common purposes. 
Machine Paper-hangings.—The importance of 
some method of producing paper-hangings by 
machinery seems to have occupied the thoughts 
of several persons over a period of one hundred 
years. In 1764 Thomas Fryer and others ob. 
tained a patent for “ A machine of a new con- 
struction, and in mixing and adapting colours to 
the use of the said machine for printing, stain- 
ing, and colouring of silks, stuffs, linens, cottons, 
leather, and paper.” The patentee used en- 
graved copper cylinders and colour rollers. This 
appears to be the earliest attempt at calico 
printing by machinery. The next patent was 
granted to Jacob Bunnett in 1786, for “A 
machine for the printing of Paper-Hangings, 
calicoes, cottons, and linens in general, whereby 
any namber of colours may be printed thereon 
at one and the same time; and whereby ten 
times as many pieces may be printed in as short 
a space of time as one piece is now printed by 
the common method.” The printing cylinders 
were to be of wood, metal, or other material, 
and the paper introduced into the machine in a 
roll. Whether paper-hangings were printed by 
this machine is very doubtful; it was evidently 
the intention of the patentee, but it is more 
likely to have been used for calico printing. In 
1816 Edward Cooper, obtained a patent for “A 
method of printing paper-hangings and other 
purposes.” This was by means of a kind of 
printing- press which produced pictures at 
regular distances from each other, but nothing 
like a continuous pattern. In 1823 he took out 
another patent for a machine, which seems more 
especially intended for printing calico. In the 
same year William Palmer obtained a patent for 
printing paper-hangings by a machine, which 
elevated and depressed a stationary block, and 
supplied it with colour on the ur der-sarface. 
The machine was worked by means ofa handle, 
which regulated a lever, but as nothing further 
is known of this invention it may be safely pro- 
nounced to have been a failure. There were 
improvements in machinery for printing calico, 
paper-hangings, &c., patented by James Hudson 
in 1834, and John Buchanan in 1835; but it 
does not appear that up to this date any suc- 
cessful attempts had been made to print paper- 
hangings. There were, however, at this period 
ines of a very cimple construction used by 
paper-stainers, though they were by no means 
ly known. They printed only one coloar, 
which was supplied by a colour-roller in the 
usual manner, and the machine was turned by 
a handle. In 1839 Archer and Taverner had a 
patent machine, which supplied colour and 
painted by means of an ordinary block with 
great exactness. It was worked by means of a 
handle turned by a boy, but it was fonnd too 
cumbersome to move. Hand-machines with a 





| roller-block, and supplied with colour by a roller 
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for the pur; were in use in York and Dublin 
80 late an 1850, but they have now all been 
long discarded, though they form interesting 
links between hand labour and the successful 
application of mechanical skill aided by steam 
power. There were besides these machines for 
printing a pattern upon the paper, others which 
produced particular kinds of paper-hangings 
such as oak. A machine for making plain 
striped patterns was brought into use about 
1820 ; and one for producing pin- marked 
grounds, by means of a cylinder with holes 
perforated through it which formed the required 
design, was firat used about 1835. About the 
same time rainbow grounds were introduced, 
and though in fashion for a period are now 
almost forgotten. The firm of Evans & Fisher, 
of Tamworth, seems to have been the first to 
produce any paper-hangings of marketable 
value, These manufacturers were not originally 
paper-stainers, but paper-makers, and their 
motive seems to have been to increase the sale 
of their paper by converting it into paper- 
hangings, and so far their efforts must have 
succeeded. They commenced to print in 1837, 
and continued to do so for about twenty years, 
when the printing was discontinued, and the 
manufacture limited to plain paper. Very little 
improvement was effected by this firm during 
the interval, but it is easily accounted for, as 
Mr. Fisher, who had become the only represen- 
tative of the concern, stated that he had re- 
linquished the business entirely in consequence 
of the restrictions placed upon him by the 
Excise. Mr. Fisher’s designs were formed 
almost entirely of lines, without any width of 
colour, and resembled the mere outlines of 
patterns, somewhat like wire-work, without 
any recommendation except cheapness. This 
peculiarity was the result of printing in the 
mill, where the paper itself was manufactured ; 
for duty had to be paid on the colour that was 
used, as well as upon the paper, and conse. 
quently only such patterns could be produced as 
required very little. The peper was taxed by 
weight as it left the mill, and the only alterna- 
tive was either to build paper-staining works, at 
least a mile from the place where the paper was 
made, or to give up the business,—the latter 
course was decided on. It is well known that 
William Troutbeck, of Liverpool, claimed to be 
the first to print paper-hangings by a calico. 
printing machine. He certainly did so in 1838,— 
perhaps before,—and printed a considerable 
quantity of paper with a machine which had 
two rollers and a cylinder, which latter he did 
not use. Shortly after he had a machine for 
printing four colours. Immediately after, or 
perhaps simultaneously with the manufacture at 
Tamworth, C. H. & E. Potter, of Darwen, in 1837, 
directed their attention to the practicability of 
printing or staining paper-hangings by machinery. 
They were calico-printers and not paper-stainers, 
and had everything tolearn. Although they had 
the calico-printing machine, which seems to have 
been patented for paper as well as for calico, 
there were many difficulties encountered, and it 
was not until much time and trouble had been 
expended, that some measure of success rewarded 
their efforts. The process of calico-printing, 
whether by hand blocks or by the machine, is 
very similar to the printing of psper-hangings, 
and the machine used is the same with some 
minor adaptations. In calico - printing by 
machinery engraved metal cylinders, as well as 
wooden surface rollers are used, though the work 
is for the most part performed by the former. 
It was found that the use of the surface rollers, 
with the pattern raised upon them in copper, 
alone promised a successful result. Many altera- 
tions and improvements were made during several 
following years, though machine paper-hangings 
were very indifferent productions, and could only 
be used for most ordinary purposes. The diffi. 
culty seems to have been to lay on a sufficient 
body of colour, to produce a solid and uniform 
effect over the pattern. In 1846 a patent was 
obtained by Harold Potter, and was intended to 
insure @ more regular supply of colour. He was 
one of the originators of the firm that has greatly 
improved, and done much to bring the manu- 
facture of machine paper-hangings to its present 
advanced condition. Since Messrs. Potter many 
others have entered the field in various parts of 
the country, and the trade has become a very 
important branch of industry. 
Ma nufacture of Machine Parer-hangings.—The 
t process in machine-printing is preparing the 
patel io oy to the colour or shade 
. is is done by passing the r 
through @ machine which apeenlie over ben 


equal coating of colour, by means of a series of 
brushes moving transversely. As the paper 
comes off the machine it is quickly dried, by 
being drawn through a hot-airchamber. All the 
paper is treated in this manner, except the very 
lowest qualities, in which case it receives the 
required tint during the process of manufacture. 
The paper for satin grounds is prepared in a 
similar manner to that used for block papers, and 
polished afterwards by means of revolving brushes 
with French chalk. The printing-machine con. 
tains a varying number of roilers or blocks, con- 
structed of wood with a metal axle, and they 
print the pattern upon the paper. Great care 
and exactness are required in the preparation of 
these rollers, and a separate one is required for 
each colour. The design having been traced 
upon them, it is raised on the surface by driving 
slips of copper into the wood, and filling up with 
felt the portions which are to make the impres- 
sion. In some patterns as many as twenty 
colours are used, requiring as many separate 
rollers. To print a flower, for example, several 
blocks are required, and in a design embracing 
various light shades and deep colours, each shade 
and colour requires @ corresponding roller. By 
changing the colours very different effects may 
be produced, and various qualities of the same 
pattern are produced with the same set of rollers. 
Of course, every new pattern requires a fresh 
set of rollers, and a large sum is frequently ex- 
pended in producing a npvel design. The rollers 
or blocks are arranged in a circular form aroand 
the machine, which is about 10 ft. in height. 
Each roller having been supplied with its proper 
colour from a corresponding trough, the paper is 
taken up by the machine in a continuous web, or 
at least in pieces from 4,800 to 6,000 yards in 
length. The rollers press the paper against a 
large central cylinder, and as it moves along it 
receives the various colours in succession, and 
comes out with the design fally developed. Many 
of the colours are printed one on the other, but 
blending is prevented by the use of several 
varieties of size. There are machines for print- 
ing different numbers of colours; one with two 
rollers prints about 500 pieces in an hour accord- 
ing to the pattern; one with twelve rollers about 
200 pieces; and one with twenty rollers about 
100 pieces in an hour. A machine with two 
rollers produces the printed paper at the rate of 
four miles an hour; and one with twelve rollers 
at about half the speed. Plain paper is pro- 
duced from pulp at the rate of one mile an hour. 
The printed paper is marked off in 12-yard 
lengths during the process of printing, and on 
leaving the machine it is dried by means of hot 
air. The rolling-up of the paper is also effected 
by machinery. 

Although machine paper-hangings have been 
wonderfully improved during the last twenty 
years, there is still a wide difference between 
them and those printed by hand-blocks. They 
are printed upon thinner paper, withless colour on 
the prepared ground and in the formation of the 
design. Machine paper-hangings are, upon the 
average, about a third, and those in general use 
about half the price of those printed by hand. 
labour. About 24-25ths of the paperhangings 
sold are produced by machinery. They have 
provided the cheapest possible means of giving 
a clean and cheerful aspect to all kinds of rooms, 
and are used by all classes of the community. 
If machine-printing had not been successfully 
applied, the cost of paper-hangings would have 
continued about three times what itis; whereas 
now our manufacturers not only supply the home 
consumption, but export largely to the Con. 
tinent, United States, and the colonies. 

In 1834 the production was1,222,753 pieces; in 
1851, 5,500,000; in 1860, 19,000,000; and in 
1874 about 32,000,000. 








EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS IN MAN. 
CHESTER. 

THE annual statement, showing the receipts 
and expenditure of the Manchester Corporation, 
has just been published, from which it appears 
that during the past year the expenditure 
amounted to nearly 270,0001., of which 32,2001. 
was expended on the new town-hall, now in 
progress of building; 9,0711. on the public and 
branch free libraries; 6,000. on the Philip’s 
Park Cemetery; 2,2971. on account of the City 
Gaol construction ; 2,9501. on new police stations ; 
and 1,5001. on the improvement of the river 
Medlock. The maintenance of the public parks 





involved an expenditure of 6,192/. In con. 





nexion with the Health and Sanitary Depart. 
ment, the night-soil removal caused an expen- 
diture of 30,3151., the wages of inspectors and 
nightmen being 11,6321., and the hire of horses 
and drivers 11,2831. The Health De 
involved an outlay of 17,9461., the salaries an 
wages being 8,3231., and the miscellaneous 
expenses 15,5871. 
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OFFICES FOR THE LEWISHAM DISTRICT 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tue new building intended for the use of the 
Board of Works for the Lewisham district (which 
comprises Lewisham, Blackheath, Sydenham, and 
Penge), has been erected at Catford Bridge, 
close to the High-road, Lewisham. It comprises 
on the ground-floor, general office, 22 ft. by 
18 ft. 4 in. ; bookkeeper’s office, 15 ft. by 11 ft., 
with two fireproof strong-rooms adjoining; sur- 
veyor’s drawing-office, 30 ft. by 18 ft.; plan. 
room, 20 ft. by 9 ft., with two private offices for 
surveyor and medical officer or analyst, each 
18 ft. by 14 ft. 7 in.; a separate pay-office for 
payment of wages; lavatories and waterclosets 
for officers. 

On the first-floor is the Board.room, 46 ft. 9 in. 
by 30 ft. ; acommittee-room, 25 ft. by 16 ft. Gin. ; 
a second committee-room, 22 ft. by 18 ft. 4 in. ; 
offices for clerk to the Board, 15 ft. by 14 ft. ; 
and for assistant clerk, 15 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in.; 
lavatories and waterclosets for members. 

On the second-floor are three additional rooms, 
with staircase leading to clock-room and bell- 
chamber. 

Forming a portion of the building, with sepa- 
rate entrance in rear, are three rooms for a care- 
taker, the basement being used for coal-cellar 
and heating apparatus. 

The building, which is detached, is faced on 
all sides with Kentish ragstone and Bath stone 
dressings. The roofs are covered with purple- 
brown Staffordshire tiles, and red ornamental 
ridge-tiles. The principal entrance is under a 
gabled porch, surmounted by a statue of her 
Majesty, and the arms of Kent and Sarrey in 
traceried panels. The vestibule, 16 ft. 6 in. 
square, leads to the principal staircase of Port- 
land stone, supported on ornamental wrought- 
iron girders with wrought-iron railing, and 
polished brass clips to special design ; oak hand. 
rail and green marble shafts, with carved caps 
and bases of statuary as newels. 

The corridors, vestibule, and landings are 
paved with ornamental tile paving from Messrs. 
Minton, Taylor, & Co. 

The Board-room, intended for public meetings 
as well as ordinary Board meetings, has a gallery 
at one end, with separate entrance, the space 
beneath the gallery being appropriated as a hat 
and coat lobby for members. It is lined with a 
carved and panelled dado, which is of oak, 
together with the doors, window. frames, and 
gallery front. The ceiling is vaulted and ribbed 
and of varnished pitch pine. The windows are 
glazed with cathedral glass. The Board-room 
and corridors are heated by hot-water coils 
(large pipe system), by Messrs. Jones & Son, of 
Bankside. 


The committee-rooms are also fitted up in 
wainscot, with chimney-pieces of St. Anne’s 
marble and tile hearths, and panelled and 
moulded plaster ceilings. The woodwork in the 
offices is of deal, stained and varnished. The 
gas-fittings are of painted iron, and polished 
brass in the principalrooms. The clotk-room in 
the tower is fitted up with an illuminated clock, 
opal dial, 5 ft. diameter, and striking on a bell of 
3 cwt. fixed in the bell-chamber above. These 
have been supplied by Messrs. Smith & Sons, of 
Clerkenwell. 

The amount of contract (exclusive of fittings) 
is 9,7841. The builders are Messrs. Hill, Higgs, 
& Hill, of South Lambeth. The clerk of works 
is Mr. A. Howard. The whole has been carried 
out from the designs, and under the superinten. 
dence of Messrs. Geo. Elkington & Son, archi- 
tects, of Cannon.street, City. 








Additional Surveyors for the Board of 
Works.—At the meeting of the Me 
Board of Works on the 16th inst., the Works 
Committee brought up a report recommending 
that in order to enable the engineer to complete 
the survey of the river banks, he be au 
to employ three additional surveyors until 
November next, at salaries of 51. per week each, 


and to employ the present surveyors beyond the 
usual hours, which was adopted. 
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THE SEVERN BRIDGE. 


Tis work may fairly claim to be one of 
national interest. It will be observed, on refer- 
ring to the map of England, that the estuary of 
the River Severn severs a large portion of the 
country almost as completely as the Channel 
divides England and France. 

The first existing bridge is at Gloucester, nearly 
fifty miles above the mouth of the river, so that 
the inhabitants on either side, although only a 
few miles from each other, are as much 
as if they were 100 miles apart. Moreover, the 

navigation of the river for boats has 
always very much limited the ferrying across 
from shore to shore. 

Since the year 1845 many attempts have been 
made to bridge the river (for railway and other 
pu ) at various points between Portskewett 
or New Passage, and Newnham. Most of these 
schemes were either dropped or overthrown in 
Parliament t h opposition. Two were, how- 
ever, authorised in 1865, viz. the large bridge 
near Chepstow, two miles in length, designed by 
Mr. Fowler ; and a bridge near Newnham, but 
these schemes were also in course of time 
abandoned. 

The Severn Bridge now constructing was, after 
a severe fight in Parliament, authorised in 1872. 
Many difficulties had to be overcome in recon- 
ciling conflicting interests, which caused con- 
siderable delay in commencing the works, but 
the contracts were let in March last, and the 
works are now fairly in progress. 

The Severn Bridge Railway, five miles in 
length, commences at Lydney bya junction with 
the Great Western and Severn and Wye Rail- 
ways, crosses the River Severn near Purton 
Passage, and terminates at the Berkeley New 
Docks by a junction with the Midland Railway. 
It thus forms the long-needed connexion between 
the two sides of the river, it also shortens the 
distance from South Wales to London fourteen 
miles, and from South Wales to Bristol thirty 
miles. It is also of great local importance in 
providing a communication from the South Wales 
and Forest of Dean coal-fields to the Berkeley 
New Docks and the South of England : indeed, 
the great necessity of crossing the river cannot 
be better evidenced than by the fact that no less 
than five schemes were introduced the same 
session (1872) for bridges, three of which were 
at the point selected for this railway, and one 
scheme for a tunnel under the river near 
Portskewett. 

The public companies locally interested, viz., 
the Midland Railway Company, the Gloucester 
and Birmingham Navigation Company, and the 
Severn and Wye Railway Company, have each 
subscribed largely to the undertaking. 

The particulars of the bridge are as follow :— 
The portion across the river will consist of what 
are ordinarily termed bowstring girders resting 
upon piers composed of cast-iron cylinders sunk 
down and into the rock, and filled with concrete 
or brickwork. Commencing from the north 
shore, the spans will be as follows: — One 
134 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, two 327 ft. 
from centre to centre, five 171 ft., and thirteen 
134 ft. The two spans of 327 ft. are across the 
navigable channel, and have a headway of 70 ft. 
above high water ordinary spring tide. 

The headway of the remaining spans gradually 
decreases from 70 ft. to 50 ft. 

The piers of the 327 ft. spans will consist of 
four cylinders, each 10 ft. in diameter, and will 
be founded about 44 ft. below low water. 

The piers of the 171 ft. spans will consist of 
two cylinders, each 9 ft. in diameter, and will 
be founded at an average depth of 36 ft. below 
low water. 

The piers of the remaining spans also consist of 
two cylinders, each of a diameter of 6 ft., and 
will be founded at an average depth of 15 ft. 
below low water. 

The bed of the river is sand, and overlies the 
rock to an average depth of 25 ft. 

On the north side of the sang the bridge will 
be approached by a masonry viaduct consisting 
of aes pon tig about 70 ft. in height, and on 
the south side of the river will terminate by an 
iron swing bridge over the Gloucester and 


Berkeley ship canal. 
The swing bridge will consist of bowstring 


girdera, 196 ft. in length, swinging on its centre, 
and covering two openings. 

The total length of the bridge, including the 
m viaduct and swing span, will be 4,162 ft. 
The total weight of iron in the Severn Bridge is 
about 6,800 tons. 

The contractors for the bridge are Messrs. 





Hamilton’s Windsor Iron Company, Liverpool— 
pints Sein hega al Seely 
a ve miles in length) and masonry portion 
of the bridge are Messrs. Vickers & Cooke, 
London,—90,0001. 

The engineers who promoted the scheme, de- 
signed the structure, and are now carrying out 
the works, are Mr. George William Keeling, 
M. Inst. C.E., Lydney; and Mr. George Wells 
Owen, C.E., Westminster-chambers, Westmin-. 
ster. The consulting engineer is Mr. Thomas E. 

ison, president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

On Thursday, Jane 4th, the directors and 
their friends met at the site of the bridge, and 
the chairman, Mr. Lucy, laid the foundation. 
stone of the first pier. The directors were after- 
wards entertained at luncheon by the engineers. 

We cordially wish success to this very im. 
portant undertaking. 








THE OLD CLOTHES MARKET, GLASGOW. 


Possisty an old-clothes market may not be 
regarded as a very important commercial insti. 
tution, but when it is stated that the annual 
turn-over in the Glasgow “ Old Clothes” Market 
amounts to something like 70,0001. per annum, 
and that the transactions of the traders extend 
over the three kingdoms, one may form a pretty 
accurate idea as to the extent of the interests 
involved. At the end of the last month, the 
humbler quarter of the city, about the Salt- 
market, where many of the old-clothes dealers 
and their customers reside, was en féte, the 
occasion being the opening of the new “Old 
Clothes” Market, which stands at the entrance 
to the Glasgow-green. The new building, which 
supplants the incommodious and unsightly 
structure, which for some years stood at the 
western entrance to the green, is built in the 
form of the letter L, one limb of which is 78 ft. 
long by 70 ft. wide, and the other 172 ft. in 
length by 63 ft. Gin. in width, with frontages 
to Greendyke and Lanark streets. The frontage 
to the first of these streets is after the plain 
Italian style, with rusticated basement and 
windows, finished with ornamental frame-work. 
The interior walls are finished with fine white 
enamelled brick, the inside is divided into stalls 
to suit the requirements of the tenants, those on 
the ground-floor numbering 195 for retail and 
36 for wholesale purposes. Galleries run all round 
the building, crossed at convenient distances by 
bridges, and these will accommodate 172 stalls. 
Light is admitted mainly through the roof, which 
is of open timber, cleaned, stained, and finished. 
There are three large arched entrances from 
Greendyke-street, while stairs to the right and 
left, each 9 ft. wide, will give access to the 
galleries. A small glass office is provided for 
Mr. Campbell, the lessee, in the centre of the 
entrance-lobby, from which point he can over- 
look the whole market. Towards Lanark-street 
the frontage is of brick, with ornamental white 
dressings to the windows. The entire flooring 
is laid with the finest Val de Travers asphalte, 
and provision is made for lavatory and other 
conveniences, so that the extensive business of 
the market may be carried on with comfort 
and cleanliness. The cost of the entire building 
is between 16,0001. and 17,0001., but as the 
lessee is bound to pay an annual rental of 2,0001., 
the burden of the cost will be removed from the 
shoulders of the ratepayers. 








A MODEL CITY IN AMERICA. 


A COMMERCIAL traveller, recently returned 
from the United States, has discovered a most 
remarkable enterprise in America, being nothing 
less than a large and first-rate city, being built 
by one man, the American “ Croesus,” Mr. A. T. 
Stewart. 

In New York, owing to exorbitant rents and 
heavy local rates, a great number of business 
men, with moderate incomes, are virtually 
banished from the city, and find riding to 
suburban districts cheaper than a New York 
residence, and there is of course a great demand 
for cottages and suburban villas; as a result, 
village after village and town after town have 
sprung up, in Long Island, New Jersey, and 
every point within an hour or two's ride. 

Mr. Stewart, finding such to be the case, with 
his ample fortune started the happy notion of 
building an immense suburban city, and on the 

of keeping off the rate and other local 
Coston guihncers, and providing comfortable 
English 


homes, with every and American im- 
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provement, at a moderate rental or selling- 








The capitalist went quietly to work, and pur- 
chased a valuable plot of land, in what English 
auctioneers term a ring-fence, and 10,000 acres 
in extent, in that part of Long Island known as 
Hampstead Plains. It is a compact tract, ten 
miles long and one mile across, and nearly a 
perfect parallelogram in shape. 

Having surveyed and staked ont the new 
surburban city, the next work was the roads, 
sewers, , £as-mains, pavements, cul- 
verts, and conduits for streets, churches, shops, 
and for blocks of buildings yet to be erected. 

Simultaneously with laying the foundations of 
the houses was the erection of gas and water 
works, and the formation of a railroad, connecting 
this suburban city with New York. 

Unlike the general system, no lots were adver- 
tised, nor has any attempt been made to dispose 
of the property, as the spirited builder intends 
to treat the city as a single house, erecting it 
first, and letting or selling it ultimately. 

There will be no mayor, council, assessments 
for street improvements, no taxes for water or 
gas, no railway interference, no scramble to get 
emigrants from the mother country. The 
“father of the city” will find and keep his own 
police, firemen, and transport service. 

An admirably-kept hotel, situate in the middle 
of afine garden plot, together with about forty 
houses, are so far complete; and a whole army 
of builders and labourers are as busy as bees 
in Jane in fitting up this suburban hive. The 
houses as yet built are located in lots of about 
200 ft. by 300 ft., and provided with out- 
houses and handsomely laid-out grounds, the 
latter under the direction of a Middlesex 
nurseryman and a clever landscape-gardener. 
Running waters of excellent quality both from 
the sea and springs intersect the estate. It is 
named the Garden City, and its advantages are 
so much appreciated, that, if every house were 
ready for occupation, there are more respectable 
would-be tenants’ applications for residences 
than the city would hold. 

One feature in the scheme is that the Ameri- 
can laws give a cheap and clear title to sales of 
land or house property, and there will be no 
dedications of roads and paths to the public. 

The places of amusement are to be an opera- 
house, theatre, concert-rooms, literary institutes, 
and a magnificent library. 

Rowdy-bars and gambling saloons are to be 
strictly shut out, whilst respectable hotels and 
refreshment-houses will be provided. 

Places of worship for Christians of al! 
denominations will be built, and the 
Garden City bank and post-office will enable 
the residents to transact bus ness without 
much trouble. The market will be for fish, 
flesh, poultry, vegetables, fruit, and corn. 
One excellent idea is the erection of the finest 
observatory in the world, and Lord Rosse’s 
telescope is to be eclipsed. Collegesand schools 
are to be on an extensive scale. 

Some of our readers will probably think that 
we have mistaken the name of the city, and that 
it should be called Utopia. We shall see. 








EXPENDITURE ON THE 
UNPAVED FOOTPATHS IN CAMBERWELL. 


Tuer Camberwell Vestry are about to expend 
the sum of 11,0001. in paving and kerbing the 
public foothpaths within the parish, and at a 
meeting of the Vestry held last week the subject 
was discussed at great length, on a recommenda- 
tion by the General Purposes Committee that the 
sum in question be expended at once. Mr. 
Dresser Rogers, in moving the adoption of the 
recommendation, made some statements as to 
the extent of these footpaths, remarking that 
there were 108 miles of them within the parish, 
and that of these 108 miles 45 miles had been 
tar paved, 33 miles York paved, and 30 miles 
gravelled. With reference to streets, he stated 
that 149 had been taken to under the 105th 
section of the Act, and that in addition to those 
149 new streets, there were at the present 
time 25 new streets being proceeded with. The 
length of these new streets was 17 miles, and 
the work had been done at an approximate cost 
of 23,0001. What they had done was to pave 
as quickly as possible the poorer neighbourhoods, 
where fever and illness might have arisen from 
a want of a Relating to the subject of 
paving and kerbing the footpaths throughout 
the parish, he observed that they knew the work 
was an important one, and that the sooner it 
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could be proceeded with the better it would be. 
Camberwell was now in a good position. He 
remarked that some five years ago there were 
some 2,000 empty houses in the parish, whereas 
now, with the exception of passing tenants, there 
was scarcely an empty house in the entire 
parish. All this meant a large amount of rates, 
and it meant, too, that great improvements 
had taken place in the parish generally. The 
recommendation was ultimately carried unani- 
mously, and the works are to be immediately 
proceeded with. 5,0001. of the amount required 
are to be borrowed, and repaid in ten annual 
instalments. 








“SUBORDINATE TO THE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


Siz,—Nothing can be more illogical than the 
reasoning of your correspondent, ‘‘ W. C. T.,” 
in his letter to the Builder on this subject. The 
real question is, not as towhat department of 
art requires the most complete mastery of art in 
general. It is false reasoning to assume that 
pictorial art and sculpture should occupy pre- 
cisely the same position to a great building as 
the brain does to the body. In a building the 
proper and primary object to be considered is its 
‘destination’ and practical purpose; then its 
decoration, which sculpture and painting are to 
contribate. There are many buildings requiring 
no such accessories, and which are complete 
without them. The genius of the architect, 
however, may so design them as to be works of 
high art,—prisons, hospitals, markets, bridges, 
magazines, baths, and the like. 

But let us consider another and higher class 
of erections, as churches, bouses of Parliament, 
courts of justice, town-halls, palaces, theatres ; 
what would be thought of the Government, or 
other public body, who should go to the painter 
or sculptor to make the plan and design the 
arrangements of the courts, chambers, halls, 
staircases, and various requisites and conve- 
niences absolutely necessary for worship, public 
business, or private convenience; for comfort 
and enjoyment; for accessibility and intercom- 
munication? These are the first absolute technical 
requisites, and these being provided by the pro. 
fessional knowledge of the architect, the aid of 
the sculptor and painter is called in to add tothe 
expression, dignity, and grace of a building, and 
to complete the harmony which high art,—a 
combination of the three sisters, — should 
produce, 

The productions of a Scopas or a Polygnotus 
could not redeem a badly-designed building ; 
consequently, the architect must be equal to his 
colleagues, as Phidias and Ictinus were in the 
Parthenon. Phidias, master as he was of the 
human form and all its combinations, would not 
have presumed to dictate to Ictinus the propor- 
tions of the Parthenon; nor would Ictinus have 
dared to suggest to the great sculptor the group- 
ing or expression of the figures in the pediment, 
in the metopes, or on the bas-reliefs, The two 
must co-operate in council, and then will they 
best realise “the soul, thought, and purpose” 
of a building, as suggested by your corre- 
spondent. 

Bat first in order of time and first in design 
must the architect necessarily be consulted,— 
decoration must be subsequent, not subordinately, 
but co-ordinately. Unfortunately, the great 
painters and sculptors who have tried their hands 
at architecture have done their best, or rather 
worst, to corrupt it: as Michelangelo, Boromini, 
Maderno, and others. The great Raffaelle isa 
solitary exception; for what he did he always 
did well. 

“Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” is a sound ancient 
proverb of Pliny’s, and neither painter, sculptor, 
nor architect should attempt to encroach on the 
domain of his brother artist, to supersede him. 
The technical specialities of one art are too 
numerous, too absorbing, too intricate, par. 
ticularly in architecture, to allow of one man 
being supreme in more than one special branch, 
and even in that how rare. Had Michelangelo 
never attempted architecture, such as the Me. 
dicean Library at Florence, or abstained from 
sculpture, he might have been a greater painter ; 
or, abstaining from painting, he might have been 
the greater sculptor, 

It is worse than useless, and tends only to 
excite unworthy jealousies and rivalry, to talk of 
inferiority and subordination between artists, 
who contribute to a great work. The greater 
difficulty to be overcome is the indifference of 
the authorities and of the public to the introduc. 
tion of sculpture and painting, which they will 





not regard as essential to the completion of a 
great building. Architects fully recognise their 
importance, and do their utmost to get them 
allowed, and desire to get them introduced; but 
the public — cheers al up to Bad 
great principle, ised in France. Le 
at our British ae one of the finest build. 
ings in Europe, erected some forty years 

and still left shorn of its power of expression by 
the absence of appropriate groups and statues 
upon its pedestals in front, on its pediment and 
on its attic podium! Look at the rare oppor- 
tunities of experience afforded to our painters in 
our public buildings, so as to educate them for 
the execution of the pictures proposed for the 
Houses of Parliament, and for which ample space 
and place had been reserved by Sir Charles 
Barry ; and how were the general expectations 
realised ? We had men to prepare fine designs ; 
but with rare, yet some brilliant, exceptions, how 
many failures were there in the execution. 

The truth is, if the painter and sculptor 
dominate before the architect, their incapacity 
for the purpose will lead to the irremediable 
disgrace of our national monuments. one 








JEREMIAH. 
“The Hope of English Architecture.” —Quarterly Review. 
Hovsss built to last a season, 
Contracts made to never keep ; 
Drainage absent, for the reason 
That a cesspool is more cheap. 
« Built to sell,” is now the motto, 
Architects are all at bay ; 
Palace, mansion, cot, or grotto,— 
Jeremiah, clear the way. 


Swamp or “shoot,” it does not matter, 
Up the brickwork goes by steam ; 

Walls, like roofs, are made to batter, 
Settlements are in the scheme. 

Carcass raised without a footing, 
Auction’d off without delay,— 

Finish’d work might bring in nothing. 
Jeremiah, clear the way. 


Draw your “blunt” at every story ; 
If your client comes to view, 

Hodmen soon can make him hoary, 
With a dash of lime or two; 

Leave no ladders for ascension, 
Lookers on must never stay ; 

Till it suits your condescension. 
Jeremiah, clear the way. 


Thongh Queen Anne may cross the borders, 
Give no ear to all the “ rot” 

That you hear on Styles and Orders, 
Galvanised by Greek or Goth. 

Speculate and build the faster, 
With the sunshine make the hay, 

Brittle bricks and roadside plaster. 
Jeremiah, clear the way. 


Build as long as “ flate” are ready 
To be taken in and toss’d; 

If your trade should grow unsteady, 
Sell each carcass at its cost. 

Never keep a single dwelling 
On your hands a single day ; 

While you're building, still be selling,— 
Jeremiah, clear the way. 


Time is short, and art is shorter, 

And men’s health but lasts a day ; 
And their hearts, like bricks and mortar 

Herein mention’d, rot to clay. 
Notwithstanding this transition, 

Scamp your work and sell, hurrah ! 
Architects have no position,— 

Jeremiah, clear the way. Cc. C. H. 








THE COURTS AND ALLEYS OF GRAY’S 
INN LANE AND THE NEW AOT. 


Sirz,—In the notice you were good enough 
to insert of the report on this subject which 
I had presented to the Board of Works for 
the Holborn District, you state there is a 
point which strikes you as being “of very 
considerable, and indeed dangerous, import- 
ance,” and that is, the including a large 
amount of good, sound, and in some cases 
valuable property, with the view of widening 
roads. You then ask, could this be done under 
the clauses of the new Act, which declares 
that in settling the compensation to be paid 
for any lands or interests in lands proposed to 





be taken there shall be no allowance in 


same, without raising an irresistible storm of 
opposition ? 

he words of the clause bearing on this portion 
of the subject are as follow :— 


ot Whenever the esnpenetion pepsiic Se Serpent 


of 

lands, or of any interests in any proposed to be 
Siun eombehnelie , in pursuance of this A to 
SS cainnel, ‘to Giinihae of tin’ wales of auch or 


estimated at the time of the valuation being made of such 
lands and of the several interests in such lands, due regard 
peiey et to Casuatire a ae ene aes eats: 
and the probable duration ce ay ee s 
state, and to the state of repair th and all circum- 
stances affecting such value, without additional allow- 
mines in fenpeet of the Goulgediansy puatindan* 

The customary allowance for compulsory sale 
is 10 per cent. upon the fair market value: thus, 
if a freehold or leasehold interest were worth in 
the open market 1,0001., the sum of 1001. would 
have to be added as and for the compensation 
to be given by reason of the sale not being a 
voluntary one so far as the vendor was con- 
cerned 


Having regard to the elastic nature of the 
wording of the clause I oa L para and to the 
result which generally follows an inquiry into 
the value of property taken prc Nes + I have 
no hesitation in saying that the fair market value 
referred to in the clause would be ample com- 
pensation for the lands and the subsidiary 
interests therein proposed to be affected by my 
scheme. 

I would also say, that the situation, surround. 
ings, and general condition of the property 
embraced in the area with which I propose to 
deal are such, that I fully believe the freeholders, 
lessees, and all others concerned would gladly 
accept the terms of compensation as settled by 
the Act. Lewis H. Isaacs. 

*,* If the parish should proceed with the 
work on this assumption they would certainly 
find themselves in error. The scheme would re- 
quire to be divided into two parts,—the widening 
of Gray’s-inn-road is one thing, and the Im. 
provement of the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes behind it is another. 





The Holborn Board of Works have resolved 
that the reports of the surveyor and medical 
officer, together with the plans, be 
forwarded to the M itan Board of Works, 
with a request that they will proceed to put the 
Act of Parliament in force in that district, anda 
deputation of nine members was appointed to 
wait on the Metropolitan Board to urge upon 
= the desirability of putting the Act in 
jorce, 








WINDOW GARDENS. 

Sir,—Your interesting article, dated July 17, 
on “ Peasant Gardening,” encourages me to hope 
that you will perhaps allow space in your 
columns for “pros and cons.” as regards the 
possibility of building workmen’s cottages with 
a small receptacle for flowers in front of each 
window, so that each child, where not too 
numerous, might have its outside window- 
garden. The most ready substitute for the 
sloping-stone which now forms the window-sill 
would be cast-iron; and I am told it could be 
built into the cottages in the same mauner that 
the stone slabs are now, at a less cost; but, 
perhaps, there may be a risk of breakage and 
expense in occasional painting. These are 
matters whereon I venture to ask information 
from yourself or correspondents. The small 
slab of iron could, of course, slope as the stone 
does now, and a series of small holes in front 
would carry off superabundant moisture. 

Passing through the neighbouring village called 
Cefn, I was pained to see a miniature fernery 
outside a cottage window ; for I knew how soon 
the little bits of stone, the soil, and the ferns 
would be swept away by rain and wind. It 
seems hard that those whose small patch of 
garden, when they have any, must be devoted to 
vegetables, could not have some encouragement 
and help given to them by the builder of their 
houses; and I hope you may feel disposed to look 
favourably on the idea. 

Rosz Mary Crawsuayr. 
Oyfarthfa Castle, Merthyr Tydwil, 








PRESERVATION OF NAILS. 
Srr,—Referring to. the inquiry of “J, 8, P.” in 
impression of Joon 26, cethens (4 has od nsile If 
he had used zine or , I think he would have found a 
different result. At events, I never hear 





respect of the compulsory purchase of the 


from the gesworks, where I have done work, about the 
nails, : Aurrep Brasy. 
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INFORMATION FOR ENGLISH 
BRICKMAKERS. 


the Prussian bricks, which are about half the 
weight and size of English bricks, the Asiatics 
mould to any weight and size. 

The bricks supplied to the American builders 


t 
The Americans levy a daty of 20 per cent. on the 
value of every cargo imported, and even with this 
check the Japanese brickmakers and merchants 
are rapidly making large fortunes. It will bea 
paying concern at this distance, as no “duty” 
will have to be met. 








WHERE THE KENSINGTON GRAVEL 
CAME FROM. 
Tue other day the Geologists’ Association paid 
a visit to the new Natural History Museum 
which is slowly rising in Cromwell-road, South 
Kensington, and at the same time inspected the 
section of gravel which has been exposed by 
the excavations. Professor Maurice came from 
Oxford ea purpose to talk to them about it. He 
first drew attention to the appearance of the 
section. There were layers of angular and 
of rounded flint stones, there were lenticular 
patches of sand, and there were layers of clay. 
The section altogether was about 18 ft. deep, and 
a Ceeper excavation in the opposite corner prov 
that 3 ft. below where they stood was the London 
clay. Between the deposition of the London 
clay and the gravel, which here lay directly upon 
it, there was a vast gap in time, a gap marked 
by depositions in other parts of the country and 
of Earope. In that time the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and the Himalayas had been raised to mountain 
chains. Turning to the examination of the 
vel itself, he said the rounded pebbles pro- 
bly came from the Woolwich or Oldhaven 
beds, which were themselves the result of the 
disintegration of some previous area of chalk 
with flints. The angular flints of the gravel 
were the result of direct chalk disintegration, the 
flints —_ deposited without any long wearing 
process. Then besides these rounded flints and 
the angular flints there was a small per-centage 
of other pebbles, viz., hard sandstones or quartz- 
ites, for which we know no parent source nearer 
than Leicester or Wales. The per-centage of 
these is about seven, and they are supposed to 
have come in from the “ high-level gravels” — 
that is to say, the old “ high-level gravel,” such 
as at Muswell-hill, is known to contain fragments 
borne from all the rocks of England,—Cuamber- 
land Shap Fell granite, silurians, Devonian, coal 
measures, and lias oolites. The Professor men- 
tioned that at Muswell he had in one afternoon 
collected specimens ofall, In the formation of 
the lower-level gravels, such as this, ab u later 
period, and under totally different physical con. 
ditions of the country, some of these previously 
long-journeyed fragments mixed up. Ina 
pit uarters of a mile away remains of 
elephant, red deer, and ox had been found. The 
only remains found on the spot where they 
stood was a tooth of the mammoth. ° 








ENGLISH WORKMEN 
AND MANUFACTORIES IN RUSSIA. 


NorwiTHsTANDING several cautions from 


the English E in Russia, advising English 
artisans to steer of St. Petersburg and 
other parts of the Muscovite 


foreigners, the majority being English. 

athe dbasuted Be Peberinas Sertottenet, 
foreigners possess 28 out of 32; in the province 
of Moseow, 22 out of 47; in the district of the 
Vistula, 6 out of 14; and in the Baltic pro- 
vinoes, 21, 
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476 boilers, of a total force of 6,162 horse- 
employing 41,382 workmen. These 
yearly 133,800 tons of pig-iron, 164,898 
wrought-iron, and 127,000 tons of fuel, 
ich about 100,000 tons consist of coal and 
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i Russians, and are 
treated as such. The pay is good. 








BUILDING ACCIDENTS. 

Kensington.—An inquest has been held on the 
body of John Bryan, a bricklayer in the employ 
of Messrs. Trollope & Son. For some time past 
Messrs. Trollope have been building upon arches 
at Queen’s-gate. Everything went on satis- 
factorily until last week, when preparations 
were made for taking away the centreing from 
three arches forming the flooring of some stables 
at Queen’s-gate. One of the arches had been 
finished two months, and the deceased and a man 
named Brown were engaged in knocking away 


ed | the boards and supports. The whole came down 


with a terrible crash, killing the deceased and 
severely injuring Brown. Mr. Foster, the fore- 
man, said he could not possibly account for the 
occurrence ; but Mr. James Matthews, manager 
to Messrs. Trollope, urged that as some of the 


tiles used in making the arch had been less | great 


baked than others, their absorbent qualities 
were different, and the cement having been 
absorbed, the structure gave way. All materials 
used were of the very best quality, the Barham 
Company supplying the tiles, and Messrs. J. B. 
poet Co. the cement. Verdict, “ Accidental 
Bell-yard.—An inquest was held on the body 
of Daniel Skeen, a bricklayer, who is alleged to 
have lost his life through the negligence of the 
foreman where he was employed. John 
M’Carthy, a labourer, said that on Wednesday 
last he was engaged at some new buildings for 
the Law Fire Insurance Office in Bell-yard, 
Temple Bar. The deceased was also at work 
there in an excavated hole about 7 ft. below the 
surface of the ground. A large mass of the 
concrete wall gave way, and before the deceased 
could get away it fell upon him, knocking him to 
the ground, and almost covering the lower part 
of his body. He was extricated in about five 
minutes, placed in a cab, and taken to the 
hospital. Witness considered the place where 
the deceased was working was 
the wall immediately above him ought to 
been shored up. Joseph Jessell said he was 
employed as foreman of the works going on at 
the Law Fire Insurance Office. He knew the 
deceased as a skilled and practical workman, and 
that was the reason he had appointed him to do 
the work. He did not consider the wall required 
shoring up. and there did not appear an gz 
dangerous about it before it fell. John Perry, 
labourer, said he was working at the building at 
the time of the accident. He considered the 


ce 








that it will be an ornament to that part of the 
town. Arrangements are in progress for the 
opening ceremonial. The architect is Mr. Henry 
Flint, jan., of St. Mary’s-bill. 


produced the still 


in the National Gallery, ‘‘ The Villa of Mzcenas,”’ 
was sold by the artist for the miserable sum of 
25 guineas, we could form some idea of the 


Landseer’s noble picture of “ The Stag at Bay ’’; 
and still more wonderful, the lady to whom the 
picture belonged, and who was by no means a very 
rich lady, declining the tempting offer, writing 
from Scotland to say that although she felt 
highly flattered that her picture was so much 
a iated, yet that no sum of money would 
induce her to part with Landseer’s chef d’euvre. 








IN RE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


S1z,—Bat one opinion, I think, can be formed 
regarding the wondrous improvement to our 
metropolis arising out of the above, as well 
the bright spots of green and trees which adorn 
its roadway; but, Mr. Editor, it is a most extra- 
ordinary thing that in all the reclaimed land from 
the former black and unsightly river mud, there 
has not a tree been planted under which either 
now or in fatare years can any visitor expect to 
screen himself from the glaring sun,—one of the 
secrets of the enjoyments which spring out of a 

To see persons compelled to hold up 
their umbrellas, or screen themselves by spread- 
ing out a “‘ Times newspaper,” is, I think, some- 
what out of place. There has been one tree of 
matured growth planted in Charing - cross 
garden which seems to have bad its day; for 
it appears to have died, and “made no sign,” 
and under whose ent one of the most 
important points in the garden has had a crook- 
back tree which appears half dead and 

I know not. Bat, sir, it is not enough 
to plant trees; there should be some er 
in their beauty. Do urge its removal, and in its 
place let there be a “deodora” or a“ weeping ash,” 
not one of either sort being in the gardens. See 
the former in Greenwich Park, as its brightest 
ornaments, but do prompt to an expectation 
of a shady seat under some bough or nook, the 
beauty of which let any one stroll down the path 
in Kensington Gardens from Prince’s-gate, and 
see. I know all is new, but everything must 
have a beginning. A seat under a leafy foliage 
is not looked for on a lawn, unless allowed. I fiad 
the Embankment is being strewed with clippings 
from the trees again. Sir, we do not want them 
higher, but more extended in leaf. The public 
want shade, not tall trees. Had they been like 
those in Victoria or Battersea Park, what a 
picture we should have had, instead of the 
dreadful crooked-backed abortions which starve 
at us as we enter from the City. Ww. 








The Patent Office Maseum and the 
National Portrait .—In the House 
of Commons on the 15th inst., Lord H. Lennox, 
in reply to questions from Sir H. Johnstone and 
Mr. B. Hope, said he had been empowered by 
the Government to enter into negotiations with 
Seneca ae: Serre vee oe 
the purpose of acquiring part of their propert: 
od: Boutin Keuniegpem, ihe chiesh being; ls hind 
suitable sites fora Patent Museum and for a 
National Portrait Gallery, which he hoped would 
| not be unworthy of the objects. 
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BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Aberdare.—The new Board schools lately 
erected in Clifton-street have been opened. The 
buildings are in three departments, viz., for boys, 
girls, and infants, each having a general school- 
room and two class-rooms. The boys’ and girls’ 
schcol-rooms are |-shaped, and the infants’ 
T-shaped. There are also master’s and mis- 
tress’s private rooms. The exterior is faced 
with tooled Pennant stone, with Cradley stone 
dressings; slated, and with an ornamental bell- 
turret in the centre. Internally, the whole of 
the walls are lined with brick, dado high with 
glazed bricks, and coloured above. Lavatories 
and hat-pegs are arranged in the entrances, and 
Macfarlane’s apparatus is employed for the 
latrines. Mr. Everal, of Malvern, was the con- 
tractor for the whole of the work. Mr. David 
Grier acted as clerk of the works; and Messrs. 
Alexander & Henman, of Stockton and Middles- 
brough, designed and superintended the carrying 
out of the building. The buildings will accom- 
modate 1,000 children, and have cost 7,5001., or 
71. 103. per head. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Radcliffe. — The foundation - stone of St. 
Andrew’s Church was laid on the 10th inst. 
The site is near the main road from Bury 
to Radcliffe, and the edifice comprises nave, 
with clearstory and side-aisles (to be used only 
as passages), spacious chancel, well elevated 
from the nave, and adjoining are the vestry 
and organ-chamber. The tower and spire are at 
the north-west angle, and on the ground-floor 
form one of the principal entrances. Con. 
tiguons thereto is the baptistery. Accommodation 
is provided for 500 persons. Thecontract for the 
erection of the church has been undertaken by 
Mr. George Napier. Mr. John Lowe, of Man. 
chester, is the architect; the cost being about 
5,0001. 

Sandon (Hertfordshire).—The parish church 
of All Saints, Sandon, was re-opened on the 
18th ult. by the Bishop of Rochester, after 
restoration. The church consists of nave with 
north and south aisles, chancel, west tower and 
south porch. The length of the interior is 
109 ft., the width 43 ft. The ancient portions 
of the fabric include the work of three centuries, 
viz., thirteenth,—the nave arcades and chancel 
arch; fourteenth,—the north and south aisles 
of the nave, and the tower; fifteenth,—the 
chancel complete, with its roof, the south porch, 
two windows in the south aisle, and the upper 
part of the nave walls. The nave and aisle 
roofs are modern, except a few fragments in the 
north aisle. On the south side of the chancel, 
at the foot of a window, are three ogee arches 
under a horizontal hood-moulding, with pinnacles 
and crockets. The restoration has included the 
repair of the walls, masonry, windows, &c., of 
the nave, aisles and chancel, the partial repair 
of the roofs, clearing out the interior, cleansing 
the masonry and restuccoing the walls; also re- 
flooring and re-fitting the church. The ivy- 
covered tower and porch remain in a half 
ruinous state. Care has been taken to preserve 
all ancient features and only to repair the 
damage caused by decay or modern mutilations. 
The passages are paved with plain red and black 
tiles, and the chancel floor with Minton’s tiles. 
The new seats in the nave are of deal varnished. 
The ancient benches which remained have been 
refitted at the west end of the church. The 
work has been executed by Mr. Edward Brown, 
builder, of King’s Lynn. Mr. Christian was the 
architect. 

Whitley.—Christ Charch, Whitley, commenced 
in 1861, may now be said to have received its 
crowning touch by the erection of a spire. The 
charch, as originally built, from the design of Mr. 
Woodyer, of Grafham, Guildford, involved an 
expenditure of 7,0001., and subsequently, school. 
buildings and a parsonage were added. 

Hitchin.—The memorial-stone of the new 
Baptist Church in Walsworth-road has been laid 
by Mrs. Pegg, of Chesham. The new building, 
which is already well advanced, is to be ir the 
Early Decorated Style. The material used is 
mainly red brick, with stone dressings. There 
will be three vestries, and the building will ac- 
commodate about 730 persons. The architect 
is Mr. J. W. Chapman, of London, the builder 
being Mr. G. Jeeves, of Hitchin. 

Tandridge.— The parish church has been 
re-opened, after restoration and enlargement. 
A north aisle has been added and a new vestry 
built, the cost being about 1,3001. The designs 


length of the nave is 73 ft., and the width 26 ft. ; 
the aisles, 73 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in.; the chancel, 
36 ft. by 23 ft. The height of the nave to the 
wall plate is 30 ft., to the ridge 48 ft.; the 
chancel is 28 ft. from the floor to the wall plate, 
and 44 ft. to ridge. The building is covered in 
with Collyweston slates. The school is also 
built of stone. 


were by Sir G. Gilbert Scott (who gave his ser- 
vices), and they were carried out by the builder, 
Mr. William Worssell, of Oxted. The reredos, 
executed by Messrs Farmer & Brindley, Wost- 
minster, is of stone, with subjects carved in 
alabaster, and surmounted by carved canopies. 
In the centre is our Lord ing His cross; on 
the north side, the anointing His feet; on the 
south, His appearance to the apostles. On the 
north side is a statue of St. Peter with the 
keys, and on the south St. John, with the cup 
and serpent. The walls of the sanctuary are 
lined with encaustic tiles. The east window is 
of three lights, representing ‘ The Crucifixion.” 
On the north side of the sanctuary is a two-light 
window, the subject being “Giving of alms.” 
On the south side are “ The three Marys at the 
Tomb.” On the south of the chancel is a two- 
light window ; subject, ‘‘Our Saviour appearing 
to St. Mary Magdalene in the garden.” The 
font, of stone on marble pillars with carved 
capitals, has carved on it the * Agnus Dei,” the 
“Pelican in her piety,” the “ Holy Dove,” &. 
The west window, of four lights, has ‘The 
Annunciation,” ‘‘The Nativity,” “The Burial,” 
and “The Ascension.” Inthe new aisle at the 
west end is a three-light window, “The holy 
Women at the Sepulchre.” In thetracery are two 
angels with scrolls, “‘ Sanctus.” One three-light 
window represents Moses, David, and Isaiah ; 
and another, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Chailey.— The foundation-stone of a new 
church at the northern end of the extensive 
parish of Chailey has been laid, a site on the 
North Common, close to the main road, having 
been presented by the Earl of Abergavenny. 
The edifice will be dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin, and is intended as a chapel of ease to 
the parish church, and also as a memorial chapel 
to Mr. Robert Willis Blencowe and Mrs. Blencowe, 
late of the Hooke, in this parish. The style of 
architecture is Early English, and the chapel 
will consist of nave, chancel, vestry, entrance 
porch, and turret. A south aisle will be added. 
The east window will have five lights, and the 
west window four. The vestry will be on the 
north side, and lighted by two windows. Inthe 
north and south walls of the chancel will be five 
windows, and in the north wall of the nave 
three. The cost of the building will be about 
2,5001. The architect is Mr. John Oldred Scott, 
of London (son of Sir Gilbert Scott), and the 
builder Mr. Carruthers, of Reigate. 

Ipswich.—The church of St. Helen, Ipswich, 
has been re-opened after restoration and enlarge. 
ment. The alterations are mainly confined to 
the west end, where stood the old tower, which 
was in a decaying and tumbledown condition. 
A new tower and spire to the south of the old site 
have been built. The height is 80 ft., measuring 
to the top vane, and the walls are of concrete, 
faced with flint, with Bath stone dressings. At 
44 ft. the tower terminates with a battlemented 
parapet, from which springs the spire. In the 
west end of the church, which is also of flint, 
with Bath stone dressings, has been placed a 
five-light window, the height being 21 ft. and 
the width 13 ft., in the Perpendicular style in 
correspondence with the rest of the building. 
Above this window, as also above the east 
window, is a quatrefoil opening, and the 
gable is surmounted with a stone parapet 
and a cross. A door has also been placed in 
the end of the south transept. In the interior 
the walls have been cleaned, the benches denuded 
of their thick dark coat of paint and varnish, and 
repainted in a lighter shade. The extension of 
the church affords accommodation for seventy 
additional persons. In the place of the ceiling 
the roof is boarded to the ridge ; this mode being 
adopted for the whole church. The alterations, 
&c., have been carried on under the superintend. 
ence of Messrs. Barnes & Bisshopp, architects ; 
the contractors were Messrs. J. B. & F. Bennett; 
and the cost has been about 1,3001. 

Hawthorn Bank (Lincolnshire). — The new 
Church of St. John the Baptist here has been 
opened. The edifice with its adjacent school 
and vicarage-house, together with the land they 
stand on, and an endowment of 3001. a year, has 
been provided at the cost of nearly 20,0001., by 
Miss Johnson, of Fairfax House, Spalding. The 
church is of stone, the exterior of Ancaster, with 
Casterton stone dressings, the interior of Cor- 
sham or Bath stone, the pillars of the arcades 
being of the blue Sheffield stone. The style is 
Early English. The church consists of a naveof 
five bays, with north and south aisles ; a chancel 
with organ chapel, and vestry in its north side; 


















































































DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sibsey.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has been 
opened in this village. Its style is Karly deco- 
rated Gothic, the front next the road having a 
five-light traceried window in the centre, with 
doors on either side into the hes. The 
material used is red brick, with white stone 
dressings from the Ancaster quarries. The front 
gable is mounted by an apex stone, bearing date 
1874, with an iron finial on the top. There are 
seven buttresses projecting on either side, with 
six Gothic pointed windows in the spaces 
between, glazed quarry-shape, with tinted 
cathedral glass, by Mr. Langstaff, of Boston. 
The roof is covered with slate, and the ridge 
with crested tiling. The interior of the build. 
ing has an open-timbered roof stained and 
varnished. The walls are boarded with picked 
red deal, and, like the pulpit and seating, which 
are of the same material, will be stained and 
varnished. The floor is boarded throughout. 
The pews are open benches with reclining 
backs and seats, each fitted with a book- 
board, with space under for the feet and 
hat-pins. The pulpit is reached by four steps 
on either side, and is supported on a carved 
centre column, from which spring moulded and 
cut brackets. Over the pulpit, on the end wall, 
is an arch with moulded and carved capitals. 
The heating apparatus, by Mr. W. Barton, of 
Boston, consists of a Gill stove, of new con. 
struction, cast in ring sections. The building 
will accommodate about 400 persons, and is 
estimated to cost 1,4901. Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, of Lincoln, were the architects; and the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Samuel Sher- 
win, of Boston, builder, 

Rough Hills (Wolverhampton).—The memorial 
stones of a new Primitive Methodist Chapel have 
been laid at Rough Hills, near Wolverhampton. 
The old building being small and inconvenient, 
the members of the eociety determined to erect 
@ more commodious chapel, which is now in 
course of erection. It is situated almost oppos'te 
the Parkfield Furnaces, and will front the Park- 
field-road leading from Ettingshall-road Station, 
on the London and North.Western Railway. It 
will be of plain brick, will accommodate 300 
persons, and will cost about 6001. The contract 
for the building, gbtained by Mr. W. Pritchard, 
of the Highfields, near Bilston, is for 4821.; but, 
independent of this, there will be some additional 
expense in levelling the surface round it, and 
erecting palisading, &. 

Toppings, Turton (near Bolton).—A new Wes- 
leyan chapel has been opened here. The chapel 
is of brick, with=blue brick bands and strings, 
and stone dressings, in the Gothic style of archi. 
tecture. It will seat 324 persons, and has a 
scholars’ gallery at one end (over the vestibule), 
and the minister’s vestry at the other end, with 
choir vestry over the same, and cellar under. 
neath, for the heating apparatus. The cost, 
inclusive of heating, lighting, boundary-walls, 
&c., will be about 1,600). Mr. William Townson, 
of Bolton and Astley Bridge, was the contractor, 
and Mr. Thomas Ormrod, of Bolton, the architect. 

Bulwell.—On the 24th ult., the memorial. 
stones of a new Baptist Chapel were laid at 
Bhiwell, near Nottingham. The new building 
will stand in the street leading to Basford. The 
style of the new chapel is Early English. The 
building is being constructed of the local stone, 
with rock face and Derbyshire stone dressings to 
the windows and doors. The whole of the wood. 
work in the interior, including that of the open. 
framed roof, will be stained and varnished. 
When finished, the chapel will seat about 600 
persons. The work is being exeouted by Mr. 8. 
Sadler, builder, of Bulwell; the architects are 
Messrs. W. F. & R. Booker. 

Norwich.—A new church, dedicated to the 
Trinity, has just been constructed in Norwich 
for the Presbyterian tommunity, and for 
divine service. Purchased for 2,0001., 8t. Peter's 
Hall has been converted into the present church. 
In constructing the new church, Mr. E. Board- 
man, the architect, has adapted as much of the 
old building as it was possible to harmonise with 





and crypt under the sacrarium; a south porch 


his design. The structure, described Lom. 
and a bell tower over the west entrance. The Got yr . 


bardo-Gothic in atyle, has a frontage of 59 ft., 
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and extends back 71 {t. Externally it is faced 
with white brick, with Bath stone dressings, 
and the facade, which*is pointed, is in line 
with a flat-pitched roof, and has ornamental 
mouldings of Cossey bricks. In the centre is a 
wheel-window, 14 ft. in diameter. The entrance 
consists of a triple doorway, the central one 
the largest, with circular arches and shafts 
of polished Scotch granite, and above is an 
ornamental frieze. There is a square tower at 
the south-west corner, lighted with circular- 
headed windows. This will be 100 ft. high. 
The entrance lobby is to be paved with encaustic 
tiles. The gallery, reached by a stone staircase, 
extends over the lobby and halfway down the 
sides of the church. The flat ceiling is panelled, 
and inserted in it are sun-lights ventilators. 
The church is supplied with pitch-pine backed 
benches for 700 persons. The pulpit is pitch. 
pine, carved, and stands upon a platform within 
a railing. At the back of the buildings are 
vestries, &c. The contractor is Mr. S. Hall, of 
Pottergate-street. To Mr. Wilkins was entrusted , 
the bricklaying ; to Mr. North, the plastering; 
to Mr. F. Want, the stonework; to Mr. Self, the 
gasfittings; to Mr. Harvey, the glazing and 
painting; and to Mr. fabberton, the foundry- 
work, The total cost will amount to 3,6001. 

Newcastle.on-Tyne.—The corner-stone of a new 
United Methodist Free Chapel and Schools at 
St. Peter’s Quay was laid on the 22nd of June. 
The erection of the chapel is delayed for the 
present. The schools now building adjoin the 
chapel, and comprise a room 60 ft. by 24 ft., and 
16 ft. high, two class-rooms, and a vestry, to- 
gether with yard and out-offices. The walls of 
the buildings are constructed of stone, and the 
architecture is of an early type of English 
Gothic. The gable of the chapel, 50 ft. high, 
facing Walker-road, will contain a triplet of 
lancet lights above two deeply-recessed pointed 
doorways, forming the principal entrances, the 
whole flanked by massive buttresses. The large 
schoolroom, when seated for a congregation, will 
accommodate about 260 adults, and when used 
for educational purposes will, with the class. 
rooms, contain about 220 children. The cost 
exclusive of the site (presented by Mr. G. 
Luckley) will be about 1,2801. The chapel will 
be 63 ft. by 30 ft., and 34 ft. high internally, 
and will accommodate (including small gallery 
over the entrance-lobby) 370 persons. It is 
estimated to cost 1,360/. The contractors for the 
schools are :—Masons and slaters, Messrs. 
Middlemiss Brothers, Corbridge ; carpenters and 
joiners, Slater & Son, Newcastle; plasterers, 
Montgomery & Son; ironfounders, Walker & 
Emily; plambers, painters, and glaziers, G. 
Walsh & Son, Halifax; warming apparatus, 
Dinning & Cooke. Mr. Septimus Oswald, of 
Newcastle, is the architect. 

Dunkeld.—The new Free Church at Dunkeld 
is now all but completed, and will be opened on 
the first Sunday in August. The architect is 
Mr. Smart, of Perth. In consequence of the 
building being flanked right and left by other 
houses, only the facade is visible. The frontage 
consists of a large gable with a tower at each 
side,—the western tower terminating in a slated 
spire, 85 feet high. These towers are pierced 
with doors and louvre windows, and the gable 
proper is lighted by a large traceried four-light 
window of stained glass, the whole terminating 
with a Grecian cross. The interior of the church 
measures 60 ft. by 40 ft., and is. appointed in 
pitch-pine wood, in some portions carved. The 
pulpit is of the platform style, and the building 
is capable of seating 1,000 people. The roof is 
painted in blue, relieved by golden stars, and a 
memorial window to Lord Dalhousie has been 
executed, at a cost of 1001., by Messrs. Ballan- 
tyne & Sons. The cost of the building amounts 
to 2,0001, 

Maidstone.—The memorial-stone of the new 
ee Freaigrc Church in the West Borough, 
Maidstone, has been laid. The present church 
was built in 1873, in the semi-Gothic style of 
architecture, and was d ed by Mr. Henry 
Bridge, the builders being Messrs. Cox Brothers 
& B - It was made to seat over two 
hundred people, the dimensions being 43 ft. by 
26 ft.6in. The whole of the land was not built 
upon when the church was erected, sufficient 
ground being left on which to build a larger 
church, and, if necessary, @ minister’s house. A 
meeting of church members was held in Feb- 
ruary, 1874, to take into consideration the 
desirableness of ing a larger church, when 
room, and in accordance with resolutions then 
passed, plans were prepared by Mr. Pertwee, 




































































It was moved by Earl Fortescue, and seconded 
by Sir H. Cole, and unanimously resolved, “ That 
there are few social reforms of greater import- 
ance to this country than the substitution of 
clubs and institutes for public-houses as places 
of resort for the recreation and business of the 
working classes.” It was also resolved “ That 
workmen’s clubs and institutes are calculated not 
only todiminish excess in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, but also to promote self-culture and the 
growth of a healthy public spirit among the mase 
of the people.” 


architect, of Chelmsford; and the building is 
now being carried out under his direction. Mr. 
Avard is the builder, and the contract price is 
3,1271. The charch, which is of the architec- 
ture of the thirteenth century, will accommodate 
500 persons. 

































































SUGGESTED AMALGAMATION OF THE 
INSTITUTE AND THE ASSOCIATION. 
THE suggestions of your correspondent, 

“R. E. P.,” upon this subject comprise the 

annihilation of the Institute, and the formation 








STONEHENGE. 


Sin,—The paragraph entitled “Stonehenge,” in 
your issue onthe 17th inst., refers tomy operations 
there as having occurred “last week,” that is 
between the 4th and 10th July. Permit me ta 
make a correction, which, apparently trivial, is 
really of essential consequence. My main 
purpose was to test the astronomical theories 
which have been propounded to explain the 
structure, by making complete observations of 
its relation to the sun at the summer solstice, 
2lst and 22nd June. That was, therefore, the 
time chosen for the survey. 

The work is so detailed that some time is 
necessary for its reduction. But already certain 
angular values are apparent, which are so un- 
expected that I am disposed to postpone the 
publication of results until after a further series 
A of observations and verifications at the winter 
a fee of some 3d. per week for his child’s educa- | solstice, or perhaps I may publish the drawings 
tion in the Board schools; buat in this new /| in the meantime for the assistance of those who 
society the student is treated as of the pauper | are interested in the question, and reserve the 
class, and to pay little more than 2d. per week | descriptive and exegetic text for a later volame, 
for the instruction he will gain in this new W. J. Cocksurn-Muie, 
society. And some being so poor, if they 
are clever and gain prizes, they shall be scot- 
free. It seems in the eyes of “Kt. E. P.” that 
the funded property has been “ accumulated 
for no known pu .” So it is to be applied 
“to help the lame dog over the stile which pre- 
vents him reaching the meat he craves.” Read 
this, ye Fellows and Architects, and consider the 
objects and aims of our javenile Reformers and 

i . A Senior. 


essional men only, but a mixture 
of builders, plumbers, painters, glaziers, paper- 
hangers, quantity measurers, or of men of any or 
no calling whatever, under the convenient class 
of those “ whose pursuits (it may be trade) are 
allied thereto, and are therefore qualified to 
concur with architects in the advancement of 
architectural knowledge.” It is stated, “that 
the Fellows have fallen short of what was re- 
quired and expected of them.” Consequently of 
the ten members on the proposed Council or 
Committee four only are to be Fellows; three 
Associates! two Students! and one honorary 
member, who may be of the trade, or nothing at 
all; in the ratio of eix of this class to four 
Fellows, and two of the six to be unfledged tyros 
of students! A charming amalgamation. A 
mechanic is compelled by the Schoolboard to pay 








A SURVEYOR FINED FOR UNLAWFUL 
ENTRANCE. 


Ox the 15th inst., before the Mayor (Mr. W. B. Maltby), 
and Mr. Jos. Maltby, Michael Drury, the city sur- 
veyor of Lincoln, was summoned by the police for having, 
on the 13th July, while a féte was going on in the Arbo- 
retum Grounds, unlawfully entered the k, other than 


the management of the grounds. Police-constable 


unds on Tuesday afternoon, tting over the 

fence on the north side. Pritchett to im that he had 

instructions from the chief-constable not to allow any one 

to get into the park that way, but defendant got over, and 

it would be all right. Mr. Williams, for the defend- 

ant, said Mr. Drury was entering the Arboretum in dis- 
e- 








LIABILITIES OF COMPANIES FOR THEIR 
SUB-CONTRACTORS. 
DONNEGAN VU. DARLINGTON FORGE COMPANY, 

Tue claim in this action, in the Darlington 
County Court, involved a law point of consider. 
able importance to firms employing sub-con- 
tractors or middlemen, and to workmen 
and paid wages by the middlemen. It has been 
some time a question with lawyers and magi- | 't. — 
strates, whether the “ heads,” such as companies, | *** "° 
could be sued for wages by men whom they 
never engaged, or whether workmen were de jure 
their servants or the sub-con Fe 

Mr. Donvegan, a labourer, has at last given a blow to 
the middlemen system, that may lead the “heads” to 
reconsider the policy of sub-contracting for labour. 

The plaintiff stated that he was engsged by « person on 
the works, named Targett, and he started work in April 
last. He worked three weeks altogether. On the 
Mon4ay in his last week he went to work, but was taken 
ill. He told the furnaceman he was bad, and asked him to 
tell the hammerman, and he then left the works. He went 
the next evening and worked up to Friday, but 16s. was 
stepped from his wages, because he did not stop on 
Monday night. When he was there he was paid by the 


oir. John Hodgson, th sceretary of th denied 
r. igson, the of the company, 
employing the plaintiff, or that his name was on their 
books. The man, no doubt, had been employed by one 
of their sub-contractors. 

Mr. Raine, solicitor for the company, contended that 
the defendants were not liable. The plaiotiff should have 
sued the sub-contractor who employed him. 

The Judge (Mr. E. R. Turner) said he was of opinion 
that the plaintiff had sued the right party, and that the 
sub-contractors were in the light of agents to the 
defendants. He should, therefore, rule that the company 
was liable for their contractors, and give judgment for 
the plaintiff for 16s., with costs, 


e of his duty as a og eng officer, and that the 
bo ws did not ly to him as to o persons, 
Williams also wed that there was no intent to 


evade payment of the fee for entrance, useenn * 


putation of any wrong motive, there clearly 
been an infraction of the bye-iaws, and he must pay @ 
athe ea omg! indignatio foll 
e sarveyor expresses his indi m as follows :—_ 

“‘ 3ir,—I wish to express some of the intense indignation 
aod di I feel at the whole course of proceedings in 
which I was concerned at the magistrates’ meeting this 
morning. The summons I looked upon as being merely @ 
mischievous joke; bat the result is, I am gravely in- 
formed, that although no moral blame is attributed to 
me, yet I have infringed a bye-law, and emg ie fig] 
penalty. I am, therefore, actually fined, when, in fact, I 
consider an was fairly and properly due to me 
for being brought to such a degrading situation, In my 
office of corporation surveyor I report upon the state of 
the buildings and premises of the Arboretum, superintend 
works, and, moreover, am held responsible for the sta- 
bility of the stand at the /étes, having been forcibly in- 
structed by Ald. Brogden, soon after the occurrence of 
the accident at the racecourse; and I hold that, as e 
necessity for the falfilment of my duties, I ought to have 
free uarestricted access to the Arboretum, as well as 
to all the rest of the corporation property. In all inno- 
cence I infei the mere letter of the bye-law, which I 
felt was _ ligatory upon me by rege ee | office, I 
was perfectly open in my proceedings ; there was no 
crafty, ponte st 5 or to be hidden. I did not stay in the 
grounds, but went steadily upon my business, with the 
astounding result that I am brought before the magis- 
trates, at Micuaxt Davey, Corporation Surveyor. 








BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
FOX v. WINTER, 


Tuts was an action for damages for breach of contrac 
at Derby Assizes, before Mr. Justice Field. The plain 
who is a builder, residing at Stretton-on-Foss, in Leices- 

ire, tendered for the tion ofa , &e., 
for the t, who is abutcher at Derby, for the sum 
of 3402. It —— interviews between the plaintiff 
and defendant taken place, at various times, on the 











WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE 
UNION. 

On the 17th instant, the thirteenth general 
meeting of this Association was held at the 
Society of Arts, the Earl of Rosebery in the 
chair. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, vice-chairman of the 
executive council, read pet sncetr age he 
report, from which it a t fifty-five | na 
new clubs had been affiliated, making a total of | mer d ing. and speci 
321 now in coanexion with the union. The total re —— the orenem ew - oy 
number of apo and ee ie i ond commeticed the wore. Lime, tinber 

iet ether in union or not, was ordered by the plaint'ff, w! : ° 
be ne 12 grec 103,040 members. The on on ig apes to J seamen bg ay fy a anges 9 
union had issued, on loan, nearly 4,530 volames pre woe ~ My we ten ner és week, anit aie acing way 
during the year to clubs having 24,000 members. “thing necessary for executing the contract in secordance 
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writh ae plane and spesifentions. On Wedncedey, 4 twelve months,—from May 1st, 1875,—they will 
16th of August, lant 2 plaintiff's foreman | not purchase any dress material over 
aves int of which he seta =" discharge oly = twenty-five cents © yard, that they will 
aS the wae, we 5 intend to do myeult strict economy in the a use = 
work was afterwards another person of the name | means in their power to lighten the burdens 
of Bingham, » builder, of Derby, who executed the work. hethanis ant tal Certainly, seeing that 

















































































Defen in hi reason for what is b means financially prosperous approached by an easy flight of steps and 
he soi aies, thet Ge inti had. signed no written Seta nou, thaaonen especial secoentiy Ser these inlined walk loading into w copacions vetibala, 
‘in. Hecwore that ‘plainer had i considerate coming to the recess is raised above the general 


The 

body of the chapel, under a moulded archway 
resting on columns and corbels, and immediately 
in frontis the minister's platform. The baptistery 


Kentucky maidens 

determination they have. Still, the fact remains 
that they have set English women an excellent 
example. ’Twere well if the wives of our strug- " 
gling clerks and artisans would take it to is placed under the communion, and is 

heart ; an they did, happiness would be brought} by stone steps to the ends; the sides and bottom 
to many a bumble English home.” —— A/ lined with white tiling, the sides being glazed. 
writer from Rome, in the European Review, | The boys’ and girls’ schools are on the same level 
saya: The salvation of Rome from isnede;| therewith,’ Tateraaly, the root Umbers (whisk 
tion forms but a small ion of . In ly, roo! w 
rest upon fluted and moulded stone corbels) and 
joiners’ work generally are intended to be stained 
and varnished. The buildings are stone-built, 
of | and the walls to the west and in contact with the 
the sanitary condition of Rome and its neigh- | hill-side are built hollow to prevent damp. The 
bourhood. This theme is too vast to be even| style is Romanesque in treatment. Accommoda- 
touched upon in the present article, but it is| tion is provided in the chapel and school for 650. 
even more important than the one of which we| The buildings are fitted up with gas and water. 
have treated; for it must be borne in mind that Ample ventilation is provided, and the chapel 
even when Rome shall be preserved from inun-|and@ school-rooms are warmed by hot water 
dation, it does not by any means follow that it apparatus, provided by Thornton, of Hudders- 
will be preserved from malaria, which malaria is| field. The total cost of works, including boundary 
derived, not from exhelations of the Tiber, as| walls and appurtenances, will be 3,0001., and the 
some have erroneously supposed, but from the works have been carried out principally by local 
inert soil and the noxious vapours and gases contractors. Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, 
that arise from the innumerable swamps, bogs, | architects, of Halifax, have es and super- 
fens, and marshes in which the Campagna intended the erection of the g- 

abounds. One thing is certain, that in this, as 
in all other undertakings of his life, Garibaldi, 
having once put his hand to the plough, will not 
turn back till his work is done. We have been 
with him in many phases of his eventful life: 
wandered with him along the olive-clad moun- 
tains of his native Nice, listening to his narra- 
tions of past battles fought for his country ; to 
his aspirations for the future; we have stood by 
him in the hour of triumph, when from the 
Voltarno he telegraphed to Europe ‘ Victory along 
all the line’; we have watched by his bed of 
pain, upon which the royal bullet, winged from 
the ‘ Bitter Mount,’ had laid him ; we have gone 
through the French campaign with him, so 
fraught with difficulties and dangers that were 
not merely military ; and now our last memory 
of him is as we left him yesterday in his wooded 
seclusion of Frascati, studying, in utter solitude, 


Campagna, 
greater as the number of the centres from which kare yaamenabahe condition of 
it is struck is increased.”-——From the new part | the people to whose moral development his whole 
of Cassell’s “Old and New London,” we take | ji, has been devoted.” 
® paragraph about “ Whitehall Gardens”:— 

‘Down to @ comparatively recent date, these 
gardens were called by the old name of the ‘ Privy 
Gardens,’ but this has now become changed to 
‘ Whitehall Gardens,’—a name given to a row of 
houses in the rear of the Banqueting House, 
which, until the formation of the Victoria Em- 
bankment, had its gardens and lawns sloping to 
the _Thames. _ Whitehall Gardens were very 
fashionable residences in the reign of William 1V. 
In 1835, No. 1, the present home of the National 
Club, was the Town residence of the Marquis 
of Ailsa, and afterwards of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Exeter; and further on were 
the houses of Lord Farnborough (better known 
es Sir Charles Long) and the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. Here, too, lived, in the time of Pitt and 
Fox, old Lady Townshend, who in her early days 
had been one of the ‘ queens of society’ in the 
court of George II. Here used to drop in of an 
evening George Selwyn and the other wits of 
i ge _ it rap said of her by Sir N. W. 

xa » ‘in the empire of mind, she had 
succeeded to the place left enn by Mrs. Hervey 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in the pre- 
vious generation.” The Right Hon. Benjamin 


plaintiff had to 
& written agreement with him, ond that Sans to be 


claimed for journeys for himself and foreman on several 
occasions, loss on lime and timber, and 10 ae cent. profit 
onthe amount of his contract, Verdict for the plaintiff 
for the full amount clai 








CHEAP INSPECTION. 


Srz,—Inclosed I send an advertisement, taken from the 
York Hera'd, for an inspector of nuisances, at a salary of 
@0l, per annua, to inclade travelling expenses, likewise to 
have a knowledge of surveying and of taking levels, and 
to devote the whole of his time to the performance of 
such duties, Can you inform me what kind of testimo- 
nials the Authority will require, as I think, if such-like 
salaries are given to inspectors, there is no wonder that 
work is done in « careless manner and slipped over (see, 
for instance, the case alleged against a sewer contractor, 
mentioned lately in the Builder), for really men will not 
look after work as they ought to do in a position of in- 
ge of naisances, and to pay all their own expenses, for, 

might term, a mere wage of a London bricklayer’s 
labourer. : Svs. 
[The district comprises twenty-seven parishes,—Ep. } 








VARIORUM. 


Tue Technical Educator for July (a valuable 
work), speaking of “Curves,” says :—* Curves 
will be found to be beautiful just as they are 
subtle in character; those which are most subtle 
in character being most beautiful. The arc is 
the least beautiful of curves (I do not here speak 
of a circle, but of the line, as a line, which 
bounds the circle) ; being struck from one centre, 
ite origin is instantly detected ; while the mind 
requires that a line, the contemplation of which 
shall be pleasurable, must be in advance of its 
knowledge, and call into activity its powers of 
inquiry. The elliptic curve, or curve bounding 
the ellipse, is more beautiful than the arc, for its 
origin is not so strikingly apparent, being formed 
around two centres. The curve of the egg is 
more beautiful still, being formed round three 
centres. As the number of centres necessary to 
the formation of a curve increases, the difficulty 
of detecting its origin also increases, and the 
variety which the curve presents is also propor- 
tionally great; the variety being obviously 


The Sanitary 
Office.—In the House of Commons, on the 19th 
inst., in reply to Colonel Gilpin, Mr. Hardy said 
it was no doubt true that there had been many 
com) with respect to the arrangements at 
ar Office, and especially that part which 
was called Buckingham House. The Board of 
Works had the drainage, and they 
stated that the ing was drained by earthen. 
ware pipes of a modern construction; that the 
drains were flashed every week by mains pro- 
vided for that p’ ; and that they were at all 
times kept i a The ventilation of the 
closets throughout the building had, no doubt, 
been very bad, and after careful investigation it 
had been determined to remove them outside the 
building, and it was hoped that in this way the 
evil complained of would to a great extent be 
remedied. That was what had been recom- 


5 


tary i 
With regard to the deaths, he believed it was 
true that four officers had died since 1871, but he 
was unable to say that it was owing to the state 
of the ventilation. 

Com: for Forced Sale.—At the 
Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, on Monday, the 
ease of “Tildesley and Another v. The Great 
Western Railway Company,” was tried before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury. 
This was @ compensation claim of about 3,400I. 








Wiscellanea, 


Average of Life.—A return made by the 
Registrar-General, in compliance with an order 
of the House of Lords, shows the average age 
at death among different classes in the healthy 
county of Rutland on the one hand, and on the 
other hand in the Superintendent. Registrar's 
district of Liverpool, of Manchester, and of 


and (3) labourers, mechanics, and servants, and 
their families. The return extends over the 
thirteen years 1861-73. It appears, then, that| was 438/., and the 10 per cent., as the full value 
in the county of Rutland the tradesmen class i 
average at death an age not greatly below that | j 
of the , but the labouring class only three- 
fourths of that age; but in the three towns the 
tradesmen class average only about two-thirds, 
— = a class not gn more than 
Disraeli took the house, N i 7° © gentry. the towns the 
death of his wife, 7 he fo Baates | sce average age of the labouring class at death, and 
Pictorial World says,—“The youn "ladies of also of the tradespeople class, is only about two- 
Warsaw, Kentucky, have set a neal example. thirds of the same class in the county of Rat- 
English Benedicts would, we are sure rejoice if land. Taking 1873, tke last year in the series, 
the fair sex of our own ‘tight little island * would | ¥° find that in the towns no less than 8,394 of 
only follow it. Unfortunately, however. they are the 19,117 deaths,—that is, nearly 44 per cent.,— 
not likely to. They love finery hie sat ; just were of children under five years of age; but in 
« 5 certain famous statesman’s motto was | *2°,°°@2ty of Ratland only 129 of the 417 deaths 
: , , Tegister!’ so is their motto 
Dress, drees, dress!’ But we have not yet 
explained what the example in question is. 
ron lady readers listen. The young ladies of the 
aden district named have signed what is 
The gute iBhtly too, ‘a pledge of economy.’ 
tance of this pledge is, that during 





or less than 31 per cent. 


The Endowment of an Almshouse at 
Bristol.—The property left by Lady Haberfield 
for the endowment of an almshouse in Bristol, 
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Excavations in Brittany.—An account 
has been published in a paper of L’Orient of 
researches which have been undertaken at 
Carnac, in Brittany, by Mr. James Miln, a 
member of the Scottish Archwological Society. 
He has been at Carnac for about a year, em- 
ploying twelve men daily in excavating under 
is own eyes, and has discovered a great number 
of specimens of pottery, for the most part 
Roman, with fine free-hand ornamentation. The 
lower portions of the walls of # building have 
been unearthed, and seem to be theremains of 
@ Roman bath, there an oblong and 
the leaden pipes for the water being in excellent 
preservation. Brick furnaces have been found 
at one extremity of the large chamber. The 
lower courses of the bui on the outside are 
























































propose to erect a new class-room,—remove the 
old one and erect new offices,—and also to build 
a west boundary-wall of substantial mason 
work, with iron gates as a main entrance. The 
expenses connected with the class-room and 


Williamson, Ladybank ; joiner work, A. Aitken, 
Freuchie ; slater and plaster work, Dick & Low, 
Ladybank 3 plumber work, W. Brownlee, Kings- 


Gift of the Site for a New Chapel at 
Chester by the Duke of Westminster.— 
The Baptist denomination, who have a small 
chapel in Pepper-street, wished to build a new 
one on a somewhat larger site; and a requisition 
signed by many of the members of the congrega.- 
tion was sent to the Duke, respectfully asking 
that two cottages might be sold tothem at a fair 
valnation Tiel The Duke, natarally enough, inquired 
about the building which it was proposed to 
erect, and plans were submitted; but it soon 
became evident that if there was to be a chapel 
adequate ‘to the wants of a Fa wer 

hich the seins ttenktened heninee’ 

w present eames 
destitute, the site must be enlarged. devas, 
his grace has given the four cottages, and in all 
probability he will open a bazaar in aid of the 
building fand, which will be held next month. 
The chapel is to cost about 2,0001. 

Barsting of a Reservoir.—Thirteen lives 
have been lost through the bursting of a reser. 
voir supplying the Monmouthshire canal. The 
reservoir is situate at Cwm Carn, about ten miles 
from Newport, on the Western Valleys line of 
the Monmouthshire Railway. In consequence 
of the continuous rains of the past few days, 
the embankment, formed of sand and gravel, 
was carried away by the swollen waters, about 
eleven o'clock on Wednesday night. Sweeping 
down a steep valley, the mass of water thus 
released came to the turnpike road, which is 
carried on an embankment across the Dingle, 
and made a clear breach of forty yards ep 
it. Thence the flood extended to the 
qulajiieecd,» quserefe tins tniler da, and and 
of | forced a gap in the masonry and earth banks, 
thus augmenting the force and volame of the 


As to the Adulteration Act.—The food 
analyists appointed to ferret out the villainous 
dispensers of adulterated food and drink, and at 
some expense to the London ratepayers, have, 
up tothe present time, produced but short re. 
turns to the expectations of the ill-used con- 
sumer. St. George’s, Hanover-square, is a rich 


what seems to be a well appears to have been a 
sort of platform for the bath. Mr. Miln thinks 
that the remains of this building indicate the 


this new hospital are now completed. The build- 
ps is to be one for utility merely, comprehending 

that will favour the cure of infectious 
Sineaan, akan &@ penny spent on ornamenta. 
tion, or on matters of taste. In principle the 


in our columns some two years since, was 
devoted. Mr. Baylis was a keen antiquary, and 
was in familiar intercourse with many of the 


series of detached one-story buildings, to the 
right and left of a central covered way, so that 
Se en eee 
ee the attendants and medical men con- 

and without exposure. These separate 
eed serie with porters’ and nurses’ apart- 
ments, and ample administrative accommodation, 
seem to us tocomprehend all that the necessities 
of the case require, and to give opportunity for 
o-nipemnen.anetim, if that should be thought 


% Owner of a Grand Stand sent to 
Prison.—At the Glasgow Sheriff Criminal 
Court, before Sheriff Clark, Duncan Brown, of 
Market-street, Bridgegate, was sentenced to 
four calendar months’ imprisonment, without 
the option of a fine, for culpable and reckless 
violation or neglect of duty, arising out of the 
accident which occurred at Shawfield Recrea- 
tion Grounds, Ratherglen, on the 17th of April, 
when a wooden stand , a8 alleged, of 
old rotten rele 9 wood, fell ‘and injured a 
number of persons who were witnessing some 


Arsenic in Blue Wall-papers. — Mr. 
Leonard W. Sedgwick, M.D., of Gloucester. 
terrace, Hyde Park, writes to the Times :—~ 
Mira gt 9 UGE NN 


a meg 
equally deleterious. Latterly my wife and I 
have suffered much in the manner that people 
do when poisoned by arsenical vapours. As a 
matter of curiosity, I analysed my bedroom 
paper, which is a pale blue. It contains a large 
quantity of arsenic.” 

Market Hall at Goole.—lIt is 
proposed to erect a market-hall in Goole, at the 
corner of Booth Ferry-road and Estcourt-terrace, 
Mr. Bennett, of Grove House, purchased at Don- 
caster the market which has been in use for some 
+ ception epg erected ; while a build- 
ing will also be pat up in connexion with i 
which will a number of shops in the 
front, and also public offices, with a 
tower rising to a considerable height. A com- 
pany is in course of formation, 80 that the 


and there was not a bolt in the whole} parish, and when the authorities have moved| Yictoria Institute.—The 

structure. in the rosecution of the adulterers, by some usual monthly i ee ree 

The Rainfall.—The weekly return of the| means the wrong parties have been sued; and | at the Institute’s house, 10, Adelphi-terrace, on 
members were 


Monday. Twenty-f 
ne aggro Lord O'Neill, 


-General states that at the Royal 
27 i among 
of Meath, tho Bishop of Melbourne, 


fell during the forty-four hours ending at 7 a.m. 

on Friday ; so large an amount of rain 

fallen in London during any week since 

in September, 1871, when 3'34in. were measured. 

In the other large English towns 

weekly returns, the rain measured last 
from 0°32 and 0°56 of an inch in Brad- 


AES 


Sale of Manley Hall.—Mr. Ellis Lever, who 
recently purchased Manley Hall and grounds, 
the late residence of Mr. Mendel, in Man. 
chester, has just sold the whole of the property 
to a firm of capitalists, who purpose, by the issue 
of 500,000 11. shares, to convert them into a 
fashionable place of resort for summer and winter, 
after the style of the Alexandra Palace, London. 


Oxford.—Adjoining the Radley Station of the 


53 § 


Bristol,—Baptist Mills and inster,— 

water rose 3 ft. into the prin wie wa 

a of men swimming in the 
Attempted Suicide by an Architect.— 


Sha ahs tebe a poner ad to his mother, 
the Validé.Sultana. It may be remembered that 
the new mosque, which was to have borne the 
name of its founder, was to ate oo: een 
T.800,0001. 


arged 
suicide in the Rusholme-road 


was found b: ; Police-constable Oxley vision) | fields, 1 and St. John’s 

in Rushelnsosed Cemetery, ~ = Bl 1 agente Sangh ar oe * ate mp meme of St. 
ff he land owners | Michael Angels’ Charch, wich, was 
effects of having taken a quantity of nitric acid the as an open Nerige Ee ca uk br Os 


. | preserve space. 
. | of the land, which it was intended to build upon, 

have expressed themselves ready to sell the 
quantity mentioned at a ne 
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Preserving Wood.—M. Lostal, railway con- 
tractor, of Germany, has communicated to the 
Society of Mineral Industry, at St. Etienne, 
France, the results of his observations on the 
effects of lime in preserving wood, and his 
method of applying it. He piles the planks in 
@ tank, and pute over all a layer of quicklime, 
which is quia slaked with water. The wood 
is eaid to acquire remarkable consistence and 
hardness, and to be quite safe from decay. 


Primitive Methodist Chapel, Newbury. 
In answer to an advertisement that in 
the Builder a few weeks ago _ 8th), the 
trustees received twenty-one sets of designs, and 
have decided to accept (conditionally) the plans 
sent in by Mr. Joseph C. Curtis, Wellington. 
square, Oxford, builder. The stipulated cost is 
2,0001. The design is described by its author as 
“ Gothic upon a Greek cross.” 


.A New Police Station at the East End.— 
A new police station is now in course of erec- 
tion in Commercial-street, near the Great Eastern 
Railway Station, and will replace that now in 
existence in Church-street. The new building, 
which is progressing rapidly, stands singularly 
enough in three ishes, namely, Shoreditch, 
Norton Folgate, and Spitalfields. 


at Pompeii.—The Pungulo of 
Naples reports an interesting discovery at 
Pompeii, consisting of a number of wooden 
tablets with writings. They were found care- 
fally arranged in an ivory box. The backs of 
the tablets are smooth and unwritten upon, and 
their faces, upon which the writing is found, 
are surmounted with a kind of frame or border. 


New Fever Hospital for Glasgow Suburbs. 
The foundation-stone of a combination fever 
hospital for the burghs of Partick, Hillhead, and 
Maryhill, was laid recently. The cost of the 
building will be about 10,000/., which will be 
provided by the three burghs. 


Obelisk at Southsea.—A stone obelisk has 
been erected by Commodore de Horsey on the 
Clarence Esplanade at Southsea to the memory 
of the officers and men who died during the 
epidemic of yellow fever on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Aboukir at Jamaica in 1873-4. 


Joiners’ Strike at Saltburn.—The strike 
of the joiners at Saltburn for an increase of 
wages to the extent of 4d. per hour, which has 
lasted for three weeks, has been brought to an 
end by some of the men agreeing to the masters’ 
terms. 


Earls Barton.—A new floor has been laid in 
the chancel of the parish church, composed of 
tiles, the pattern being designed by the Ven. 
Lord Alwyne Compton. There are twenty-six 
different patterns. The floor was laid by the 
Minton Tile Company (Minton, Hollins, & Co.). 


Opening of Trinity Wesleyan Chapel 
at Halton.—On the 15th inst., Trinity Wes- 
leyan Chapel, Halton, erected at the sole cost of 
Mr. Thomas Hazlehurst, of Beaconsfield Villa, 
Higher Runcorn, was opened for public worship. 


The Channel Tannel Bill.—In the House 
of Commons, on Monday, the standing orders 
having been suspended, the Channel Tunnel Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 


Open Spaces.—In the House of Commons, 
onthe 14th inst., Mr. Whalley brought in his 
Bill to preserve the open spaces in the metro. 
polis, and it was read a first time. 


The new Marylebone Police-court, situ- 
ated in Seymour-place, Bryanston-square, was 
opened on the 16th inst. for the transaction of 
public business. 


4 District Surveyorship.— Mr. David 
Roper, District Surveyor of St. Saviour’s, South. 
wark, has resigned his appointment. 








TENDERS 


For rebuilding Apton Hall, Canewdon, Essex, exclusive 





of basements, for Mr. i 
modem pate Mr. Henry Mew. Mr, John W. Morris, 
Thiptho #0! Cee ORR eeeseeeeereeoereesees £2,920 00 
Heyw 2,889 18 7 
ON EE LEIS 2,750 0 0 
GMEIDN snchdessesxcriseosicnncdcaseue + 2,625 0 0 
Scott (accepted) .......0c00ssec00 2,620 0 0 





_For building new 


worksh d : 
No, 126, Old-street, shop ry sundry alterations at 


for Mr. W. H. Farrow 


Smith ......... peteerseees, £545 0 0 UE yes 
Woodward. eee £14 0 0 
Allen & Son eee 
Jervis& Sons ........ 3900 2.” 10140 








architect :— 
Sommerville & Smith ........ £1,072 0 0 
Prigghe © vascsisitectecte Whipcisivekiveiee 1,060 0 0 
Loaring 1,052 0 0 
MTOGR: ccsnsesosaritinstniesianinpmaents 1,002 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle (accepted)...... 995 0 0 
For the erection of the Primitive Methodist New Chapel, 





























For new Primitive Methodist Chapel, Seymour-place, 

Marylebone-road, Mr. A. J. Rouse, architect :— 
Dover, Gon, B00. .coccvsccceccessceses £1,929 0 0 
Goold & Brand ....... erccacoavsitesans < 1year. © © 
Temple & Forster............0000+000 . 1,859 0 0 

SC ORIOE accuptcsbaccsccsesevenane sidapanseen . 1,798 0 0 
Wagner 1,730 0 0 
Crabb 1,676 0 0 
Beach, Bros, .,....:s+se0seeee seosseeres 1,654 0 0 
Colebrook 1,575 0 0 
Lose... 1,550 0 0 
Steed, Bros, ..cssesesessee eich 1,549 0 0 
Turner & Enderson..... . 1,275 0 0 
Toogood (too late)... 1,251 0 0 
rindle 1,245 0 0 

For additions to the Gun Tavern, Blackwall. Quantities 

not —. Mr. F. F. Holsworthb, architect :— 
effield £1,497 0 0 

Bangs & Co. ey Fe 
Earl & Son.., . 1,298 0 0 
Jo MD sce 1,147 0 0 








For additions and alterations to house and premises, 
No. 9, Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge, for Dr. Cahill. Mr. 
H. H. Collins, architect :— 











Cohen £1,020 0 0 
MacIntosh 989 0 0 
VOUIRGE scccsncocssccapesborivegserenstesves 956 0 0 
Stimpson . a Be 
Moreland & Nixon ......sscsessseee . 865 0 0 
Mark 837 0 0 








For alterations at the Old King’s Head, No. 173, Black- 
friars-road, for Mr. Miller. Mr. E. L, Paraire, architect. 

















uantities by Mr. J. Waghorn :— 
% oy ce ae £697 0 0 
Ward 697 0 0 
hap 480 0 0 
Stimpson 462 10 0 
Canning & Malin ........0csseccsees . 47 00 
For alterations and additions to Burley Wood, near 
Newbury, Berks, for Col. Crichton-Stuart, M.P. Mr, 


Henry J. Gordon, architect. Desc? - supplied :— 








Bh OE LE RLAE EON DIS 4,715 0 0 
yw d 4,683 0 0 
Little 4,576 0 0 
Meaders ,,.....4++ oorencoee: eosccecoveesne 4,400 0 O 





For house and shop and ten cottages, at Bishopstoke, 
for Mr. Henry Wheeler (bricks, lime, and sand excepted), 
Mr, W.H. Mitchell, architect :— 








Chapman  cccrcysasranee-coposeererecnss £1,869 0 0 
GDOME <nenanaacchonlaquinaestins 1,850 0 0 
DYOP.. cee esicviscedcevsevievsveccsectes aytOO- OO @ 
Bunney 1,649 0 0 
PERDUE. cchcknsiesncnesssatensbesocnnntnn cae ae 
Langman (t00 late)........sesscceres 1,549 0 0 
Rowland (accepted)..............000« 1,450 0 0 





For additions and alterations to chapel, East-hill, 
Wandsworth. Mr. E. C. Robins, architect, Quantities 
























supplied :— 
Nightingale .....c..+00 £4,292 0 0 
Btimpson....000 ernebsbarsosoreesassesies 3,988 0 0 
Brass 3,797 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole.........cccc00 3,597 0 0 
Hobson 3,594 0 0 
Tame 65-<ciceciasiniias piecnibuiilbliog 3,592 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ...........sceceee 3,579 0 0 

AIBOE ccuvapsssivsists 3,560 0 0 
Newmen & Mann. 3,426 0 0 
Adamsor..........006 3,367 0 0 

For new schools, Rotberhithe New-road, for School 
Board for London. Mr. E.R, Robson, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. W. H, Barber :— 

SIRCIARG corersssnanasdcsdenctone Seetese £7,280 0 0 
SORE soccasussxtsicinnsietssecciecopicaat :200 0 0 
OOWOE ies. sihecstsssibsearicecssbaness 7,193 0 0 
Jerrard 7,173 0 0 
Cooper..... 7,125 0 0 
Roberts ...... 7,075 0 0 
Shephard ... 7,027 0 0 
Grover. 6,933 0 0 
eee aoiensin patiniheciaheomnoel 6,983 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill...........cccceve 6,980 0 0 
TROWOON ri cioenchesibhbeadécccnsinenees 6,957 0 0 
Kirk & Randoalll.........:0c0..ccsessesss 880 0 0 
THOMPSON. 2.0,..000.ss00eccseecsecceees. 6,825 O O 


For alterations at the Rose and Crown, High-street, 
Highgate, for Mr, Thos, Arno. Mr, Edward Brown, 








Dorchester. Mr. Samuel Jackson, architect. Quantities 
supplied by the architect :— 








Guy & Son £650 0 0 
Bartlett 625 9 0 
Davis & Son (accepted) 600 0 0 








For the restoration of Kimbolton Parish Church, 
Messrs. Haddon, Brothers, architects :— 














Welsh & Son......... poseonoene eeceneee £1,845 0 0 
Page & Son 1,645 0 0 
Edwards 1,492 0 0 
Hine (accepted) ......cc0ccevree owe 1,350 0 0 
For new Mission Church, Howle-hil], near Ross :— 
Pearson & Son ......00 ° ++ £1,400 0 0 
Coleman, Bros.... we 1,160 0 0 
BOWES... 0 0c0-ncssnns 1,150 0 0 
Griffiths (aceepted)..............00. 1,140 0 0 





For additions to Hill House, near Leominster F 
T. Burlton, Messrs. Haddon, architects 97 ‘em 











For foundations of new church, Stepney. Mr, Ewan 
Christian, architect :~ 
Downs & Co. (accepted), 





For rebuilding Nos. 6 and 7, London-street, Padding. 
ton, for Messrs. Flower & Sons, Messrs. Lee, Bros., & 











P .a, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
Simpson & SONB........scsreeceereeees £4,148 0 0 
Roberts $3,947 0 0 
Patrick 3,912 0 0 
Pain 8,807 0 0 
Thompson 3,628 0 0 








For stables, stores, workshops, shedding, &c. 
side Wharf, near Cremorne- ens, for 
Yoru G. H, Stayton, C.E., architect . 


Neave & Son (accepted) .....+.+.... 
For two cottages at the back of the Coach and Horses, 


Mile-end-poad, for Mr. Garner, Mr. E. Brown, architect. 
eee * not supplied 











£410 10 0 

Loaring 400 0 0 
Tadd & Hawkins ....c..ccssccssreeeees 332 0 0 
, jun. 877.0 0 








For new schools and residences, at Haverhill, for the 
District of Haverhill School Board. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 














8on :— 
Too £6,422 0 0 
Bell WD dvccccscevesicsvaceessbenenen . 5893 0 0 
Mason & Son (accepted) ....... -. 5,313.11 0 
For Sturmer Schools :— 
Tooley £960 0 0 
Bell & Son 870 0 0 
Meson & BOR. rcrcccoresscoscssnsssensvesee 774 0 0 
Gower & Arber (accepted) ....... . 70610 0 
Garwood 694 0 0 








For additions to the Manor Farm House at Haverhill. 
Mr, Frank Whitmore, architect :— 
Mason & Son (accepted) £335 0 0 


For new house at Steeple Bumpstead, Mr. Frank 
bbs ge dH architect :— 

















sootecess S408 0 0 
Dix & Humphrey............. diesassiens 449 0 0 
Mason & Son (accepted) .......... « 441 0 0 

For a residence at Haverhill. Mr, Frank Whitmore, 
architec: :— 

Mason & Son £545 0 0 
Arber & Gon ....:::.-.secssccisesssonseses 400.18 9 
Mason & Son (accepted) ............ 465 0 0 





For alterations and improvements to Stockwell Chapel, 
Colchester :— 








Farran,.....00 £6385 0 0 
Bcott ....00. papsvevetebstontanvesrsvstuiacel 651 0 0 
Chaplin: i. .5i..ccrvscscascsessessoeeiscesee 630. 0 0 
Everitt & SOM ......sosssecessesee pescent 619 10 0 
Gardner & Son 617 0 0 
Dobson (accepted) .....0..csesersereee 6200 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. H —E.—R. 8.—C. C.—C. & Sons.—W. J. P.—F. P.—R. C. P.— 
J.D.H-C. M.—G.C. C.—M.—C. G.—H. 8.—E. 8. D.—H. G.—W. 
N., jan.—G@. H.8.—L. LL. & P.—J. M —W. D. & Co.—Messrs. H.— 
F. W.—Messrs. M.—C. F. H. (uotice of Mr, J. has already been given 
in the Builder).—W. A. W. (who requested that copy should be 
sent?)—J. W. (next week).—C. B. (next week).—J. T. (next week).— 
J. B. (next week).—J. & W. (next week).— W. C. (next week). 


We are compelled to deviine pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norz—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authora. 


of 
of 








CHARGES FOR 
” ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations 
Vacant, 
4. 


6d. 
Oe. 6d. 


Situations 
Wanted, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under .. 2. 6d, 
Bach additional line (about ten words).. Os, 64, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
m any part of the United at the rate of 1%. per annum, 
Payable in Ad 


Wc w DOOLAS FOURDBINIER, — 


—— 


Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trstt- 
MONIALS left at the Ofice im reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Coprizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

6H NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing A , , Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


Halfpenny stamps 
should be remitted 
King-street, Covent-garden, 





acme 











Bath Stone of best qu 


List of Pees os Qusrries Depdts 

ices at the and $ 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & $0. (Laniied), 
Merchants. 





Smith (accepted) .........sccccccseees £1,285 0 0 
For the Hereford City and Count i 
Home. Messrs. Helicon’ irehiteots Neves Der 
Fala & BOM vessisvessecesscivsecnsinis £2,245 0 0 
Griffiths 1,975 0 0 
en, TEE, PRA BRIT: 1,900 0 0 
Ford. 1,760 0 0 
Lewis (accepted) sessssssserveressore 1,730 0 0 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.  [Apvr.] 








